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William Morris: Poet @ Man 


B O. FLOWER 


William Morris was one of the most striking figures and one 
of the truest men of our time—a genius who excelled as poet, 
essayist and mystic no less than as a shrewd business man, and who 
in his later years towered aloft as a practical reformer; an exponent 
of Social Democracy who practiced what he preached. 

In viewing a life so versatile as that of William Morris one is 
at a loss to know what peculiarity of this remarkable man stands out 
most boldly. It is rare indeed that we find a man who is essentially 
a poet, artist, mystic, and a successful business man; and when 
with this rare combination is blended the spirit of the bold and fear- 
less reformer, we have a character interesting and inspiring. 

Many who are reformers and enthusiasts in youth become con- 
ventional dreamers later in life. Not so with William Morris. His 
“Earthly Paradise,” “The Life and Death of Jason,’ and other 
poems made for him an enviable place among England’s great poets 
of the nineteenth century, as measured by conventional critics. In 
all these earlier poems we find the ‘‘art for art’s sake’ seeming to 
predominate, with a clearly defined thread of mysticism running 
through the work. His love for art, his delight in richness of color 
effects are also seen in his decorative designs. For in 1863 with 
several partners he founded a manufactory for the artistic production 
of stained glass, wall paper, and household decorations, which, ow- 
ing to his skill in blending colors and the rich imagination with 
which he was endowed, no less than his business sagacity, became 
phenomenally succéssful. 

In later years Morris’s life underwent a transformation. 
Though he perhaps knew it not, he received a baptism of the spirit. 
In considering this wonderful change I am reminded of Victor 
Hugo’s references to Paul’s experience on his way to Damascus, in 
which the great Frenchman observes: ‘The road to Damascus is 
essential to the march of progress, to fall into the truth and to rise 
a just man—a transfiguring fall—that is sublime.’’ And so in the 
later works of Morris, in which we find a lofty mysticism on the one 
hand and on the other the spirit of “social democracy”’ overmaster- 
ing the popular conventional poet of other days, we are reminded 
of Paul’s being blinded by the light, although perhaps William 
| Morris himself did not recognize the spiritual influences which were 
wrought upon his humanity-loving brain. 

Of his mysticism J will speak first. In his wonderful work, 
“The Land of the Glittering Plain’—where consciously or uncon- 
sciously we have a work incomparably superior in many points, both 
in truth and fidelity of conception, to John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ —in ‘““The Land of the Glittering Plain; or, the Acre of 
| the Undying,” we have a fascinating story clothed in quaint, early- 

English verbiage, which veils a wonderful allegory of humanity’s 
struggle in its ascent. We see the human soul with divine inspira- 
tions, (1) braving the forces of enemies far greater in number; (2) 
resisting the seduction of gold, power, sensuous beauty; (3) con- 
quering adversity and tempted by ease, wealth, power, sensuous love 
and glory; (4) being stricken in body and almost mentally unbal- 
anced for refusing the temptation; (5) facing the savagery of the 
elements, which are finally overcome; and (6) overcoming the 
temptation to gain its desire through deception. 

There are in this wonderful story many points which might be 
_ dwelt upon at length, many of which I think it is possible exceeded 


the perception even of the author, who, like all real geniuses, yielded, 
at times unconsciously, to the ideal, and like the Athenians of old, 
who erected a temple to the unknown God, wrote a beautiful and 
quaint tale which told a wonderful story of the ascent of the human 
race and of the soul of man from the darkness to the light. It is 
not necessary for a man to profess a dogma to be profoundly relig- 
ious. Even Jesus was dismissed by the conventional religionists 
of his day as “a winebibber and a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
It is not necessary for a genius to conceive the full import of what 
he writes, but it is necessary for a man to be willing to make sacri- 
fices for his conviction, and this William Morris evinced after his 
mind had become illumined with a higher thought than that which 
ruled his brain in earlier days. 

His later literary works, among the most prominent of which 
are “News from Nowhere,” “The Vision of John Ball,” “Signs of 
Change,” and “Poems by the Way,” no less than his own life, reveal 
anew man. William Morris was the leader of a band who strove 
for “social democracy.” He was wealthy and gave liberally for the 
support of the little group of poor men with whom he mingled. He 
was a man who believed in practising what he preached, and he 
never shrank, in season or out, from delivering lectures among the 
poor of the poorest part of London, or in fulfilling any other duties 
assigned him by the members of his organization. 

He worked on designs for stained glass and various other kinds 
of decoration the greater part of the week, he wrote a portion of the 
time, and devoted a part of each week to the cause of Social Democ- 
racy. How heavily the weight of the world’s misery weighed upon 
him and how clearly he saw what might be, are revealed in such 
utterances as the following: 

“The world has always had a sense of its injustice. For cen- 
tury after century, while society has strenuously bolstered up this 
injustice forcibly and artificially, it has professed belief in philoso- 
phies, codes of ethics, and religions which have inculcated justice 
and fair dealing between men: nay, some of them have gone so far 
as to bear one another’s burdens, and have put before men the duty, 
and in the long run the pleasure, of the strong working for the 
weak, the wise for the foolish, the helpful for the helpless; and yet 
these precepts of morality have been set aside in practice as per- 
sistently as they have been pushed in theory; and naturally so, since 
they attack the very basis of class society. 

“Society is now divided between two classes—those who mon- 
opolize all the means of the production of wealth save one, and those 
who possess nothing except that one, the Power of Labor. That 
power of labor is useless to its possessors, and cannot be exercised 
without the help of the other means of production; but those who 
have nothing but labor power, v.c., who have no means of making 
others work for them, must work for themselves in order to live; 
and they must, therefore, apply to the owners of the means of fructi- 
fying labor, 7. ¢.. the land, machinery, etc., for leave to work that 
they may live. The possessing class (as for short we will call them) 
are quite prepared to grant this leave, and indeed they must grant it 
if they are to use the labor power of the non-possessing class for 
their own advantage, which is their special privilege. But that 
privilege enables them to conepel the non-possessing class to sell 
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them their labor power on terms which insure the continuance of 
their monopoly. 

“Now I think, and some who read this will agree with me, that 
we are now living in one of those times of conscious change; we 
not only are, but we also feel ourselves to be, living between the old 
and the new; we are expecting something to happen, as the phrase 
goes: at such times it behooves us to understand what is the old 
which is dying, what is the new which is coming into existence. 
That is a question practically important to us all, since these periods 
of conscious change are also, in one way or other, times of serious 
combat, and each of us, if he does not look to it and learn to under- 
stand what is going on, may find himself fighting on the wrong side, 
the side with which he really does not sympathize. 

“What is the combat we are now entering upon—who is it to 
be fought between? Ahbsolutism and Democracy, perhaps some will 
answer. Not quite, I think. The two foes are now Master- 
ship and Fellowship. This is a far more serious quarrel than the 
old one, and involves a much completer revolution.” 

The intensity of Morris’s feeling for the poor and for the 
essential injustice of granting special privileges to a few are dwelt 
upon at length in “Signs of Change.” In one outburst in which he 
writes of the “parasites of property” and a “privileged class’ he 
says: 

“And all these we must remember have, as a rule, one aim in 
view: not the production of utilities, but the gaining of a position 
either for themselves or their children in which they will not have 
to work at all.” 

At another time his deep feeling for the wealth-creators and 
his love of justice for all finds expression in these striking words: 

“Tt 1s right and necessary that all men should have work to do 
which shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to do: and 
which should be done under such conditions as would make it neither 
oucr-wearisome nor ovcr-anxtous. 

“Turn that claim about as I may, think of it as long as I can, 
[cannot find that it is an exorbitant claim; yet again I say if society 
would or could admit it, the face of the world would he changed ; 
discontent and strife and dishonesty would be ended. To feel that 
we were doing work useful to others and pleasant to ourselves, and 
that such work and its due reward could not fail us! What serious 
harm could happen to us then?” 

In these lines from “The Voice of Toil” we find the bitterness 
of the soul of the great humanitarian when confronted by an ocean 


of misery, the result so largely of injustice and ignorance: 
I heard men saying, Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 
Today and tomorrow bring fear and sorrow 
The never-ending toil between. 


When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
In hope we strove. and our hands were strong; 

Then great men led us. with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and glory, 
Their names amidst the nameless dead; 

Turn then from lying to us slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led; 


Where fast and faster our iron master, 
The thing we made, forever drives, 

Bid us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives; 


Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel, 
Forgetting that the world is fair; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest it’s very soul perish; 
Where our mirth is crime, our love a snare. 


Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 
For us are no rulers but fools and befoolers, 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 
* * * * * 
Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows older! 
Help lies in naught but thee and me; 
Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 
Bore leaders more than men may be. 
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Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we the living otir lives are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 


Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere earth grows older! 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 
And joy at last for thee and me. 


Also we see how deeply Morris’s soul was stirred by the pro- 


phetic and mystic spirit, in the following stanzas from “All for the 
Cause” : 


Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh | 
When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some to die! 


He that dies shall not die lonely, many a one hath gone before, 


He that lives shall bear no burden heavier than the life they bore. 
* cS ok ok * * * * * 


Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of old, 


Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew the curse of gold. 
x * * * * * * * * 


There amidst the world new-builded shall our earthly deeds abide, 
Though our names be all forgotten, and the tale of how we died. 


Life or death then, who shall heed it, what we gaim or what we lose? 
Fair flies life life amid the struggle, and the Cause for each shall choose. 


Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh _ 
When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live and some to die! 


There is something of the old bard and prophet in the spirit of 
several lines of “The March of the Workers,” of which the follow- 
ing are examples : 
What is this, the sound and rumor? What is this that all men hear, 
Like the wind in hollow valleys when the storm is drawing near, 
Like the rolling on of ocean in the eventide of fear? 


’Tis the people marching on. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Forth they come from grief and torment; on they wend toward health and mirth, 
All the wide world is their dwelling, every corner of the earth. 
Buy them, sell them for thy service! Try the bargain what ’tis worth, 


For the days are marching on. 
* * * * 2 * * 33 * 


Many a hundred years, passed over, have they labored deaf and blind; 

Never tidings reached their sorrow, never hope their toil might find. 

Now at last they’ve heard and hear it, and the cry comes down the wind, 
And their feet are marching on. 


From the above selections it must not be inferred that William 
Morris was a pessimist. Indeed, nothing is more common than the 
inference of shallow conventionalism that the real reformers are 
pessimists. As a matter of fact, they are the true optimists, and it 
is because they feel that better, juster, and happier conditions can be 
brought about that they speak out fearlessly. William Morris’s 
sturdy optimism is strikingly set forth in his famous poem, “The 
Day is Coming,” from which I select the following characteristic 


stanzas: 


Come hither, lads, and hearken, for a tale there is to tell, 
Of the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall be better than well. 


And the talé shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of the sea, 
And folk shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 


There more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet to come 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient home. 


For then—laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine— 
All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to stand. 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For tomorrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 


I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be glad 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap to snatch the work he had. 


For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no seed. 


O strange, new, wonderful justice! But for whom shall we gather the gain? 
For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall labor in vain. 


Then all mine and all thine shall be ours, and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a slave. 
3 * * * * * * * * 
O why and for what are we waiting? while our brothers droop and die, 
And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by. 


How long shall they reproach us where crowd on crowd they dwell, 


Poor ghosts of the wicked city, the gold-crushed hungry hell? | 
* * * * * * * * * 


It is we must answer and hasten, and open wide the door 
For the rich man’s hurrying terror, and the slow-foot hope of the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, and their, unlearned discontent, 
We must give it voice and wisdom till the waiting-tide be spent. 


Come, then, since all things call us, the living and the dead, 
And o’er the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. 
* * * * * * ne * * 


Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail. ; 


A few years since, Morris’s friend, Mr. William Clarke, in 
writing for the New England Magazine, thus depicted the personal 
appearance of the poet and reformer : 

“Morris’s figure is the most picturesque in prosaic England. 
A stout, sturdy, stalwart man, with ruddy face, who looks frankly 
out upon the world with bright blue eyes. His grand, massive head 
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is covered with a shock of gray hair, tumbled about in wild disorder, 
while upper lip (which is short) and chin are covered with gray 
mustache and beard.” 

His work remains. ‘The seeds he has sown will never die; the 
inspiration he has shed abroad will touch, light, and fire other brains, 
and the cause of justice, progress, and fraternity will be carried on 
with far greater courage than if he had not lived, wrought, and 
written with soul aflame with enthusiasm for humanity.—<Arena. 
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NEW METHOD OF PUMPING WATER 


~The Auto-Vacuum Pump is designed to lift water from shal- 
low wells or other places where the total height is not over fifteen 
feet. It is a vacuum pump, and as such its field of operation is 
strictly limited to low lifts. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump is simplicity itself. ‘he main part 
of the pump is an iron tank, varying in size with the capacity of the 
pump, in which gasoline is exploded. ‘The explosion creates a 
vacuum in the tank and the pressure of the atmosphere forces the 
water to be lifted through a supply pipe up into the tank. When the 
water rises to a certain height in the tank it automatically empties 
itself, and at the same time takes in another supply of gasoline for 
the next explosion. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump will continue working automatically 
without attention after once being started. ‘he pump has no pis- 
ton, belt, wheel, cog, pulley, nor journal. ‘There is practically no 
machinery about it. It cannot be used for any purpose except 
pumping. It is in no sense a gas engine, and cannot be used to 
develop power. It simply utilizes the vacuum created by the explo- 
sion to lift water. 

COST OF OPERATION. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump consumes about one gallon of gaso- 
line to every 9,000 gallons of water lifted 15 feet. With gasoline 
at 14 cents per gallon, the price at present in Los Angeles, it costs 
about one cent per inch per hour for a lift of 15 feet, that is to give 
a flow of 100 inches costs one dollar per hour. ‘The services of an 
engineer or attendant can be entirely dispensed with. ‘The sim- 
plicity of construction keeps the cost of repairs at a minimum. There 
should not be ten dollars required, for repairs in ten years. 

An Auto-Vacuum Pump with a capacity of 100 inches can be 
furnished, set up complete, anywhere in Los Angeles county for 
$300. 

A pump that will lift 35 inches of water requires a tank 36 
inches high and 26 inches in diameter, weighing about 200 pounds. 
Such a pump can be furnished for $150 f. 0. b. Los Angeles. 

It is especially adapted for farmers who wish to irrigate from 
artesian wells that have ceased to flow, but where the water stands 
near the surface, or where water is to be taken from a ditch or 
astream. Miners will also find it just the thing for pumping sluice 
heads from streams or sump holes. Sand, gravel, and even cobble 
stones will pass through the pump without injury, as there is no 
machinery to become clogged up. 

For prices, terms and further particulars, write or apply to 

Tur AutTo-Vacuum Pump Co., 
706 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The comparative cost of installment With the Auto-Vacuum Pump— 


and operation of an ordinary gasoline Cost of Auto-Vacuum Pump...... $150 
pump and that of the Auto-Vacuum Interest at 10 per cent............ I14 
Pump is shown by the following figures Wages of engineer................ 000 
based upon the cost of irrigating a 10- Repairs ........... 2.2... eee $b kxsisthay ALO 
acre ranch for a period extending over Fuel .....5.0 oc ccc cece cece ees 270 
six years: —— 

Ordinary Gasoline Outht— “SCs Sh, A SR pe ts $544 


First cost of pump and fittings.... $700 This shows that while the cost of fuel 


iuiterest at TOsper Cent... 555... 724 consumed by the Auto is somewhat 
Mares Of Cnpineer my. ..as ee. . e 90 greater, it is so far offset by the saving 
ECGDAITS a - -eatae - One «i> Sat «ele > + = 200 in original cost of pump and the interest 
EEL etree - RERERE a's oo hatte + cilm os = 62 on investment, together with saving of 
engineer wages and repairs, that a man 

Si) 2 apne rei rceeny cS RERIEA EHS PATENE $1776 will actually be over $1200 in hand oper- 


ating a 1o-acre ranch with an Auto- 
Vacuum Pump during a period of six 
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CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS 


Each card reads, “Good for subscription to THE CHALLENGE 
for one year.” ‘These cards are very convenient for agents and are 
sold for 25 cents each in lots of five or over. 

CHALLENGE postals are also sent on credit, remittance to be 
made when cards are sold. Order as many as you think you can sell. 
Unsold cards always redeemed at 25 cents each. 


Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 50 superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, ount Lowe, Pacific Ocean, Santa Barbara, 
San Gabriel, Ramona’s Home, Coronado, iverside, Redlands, Sierra 
Nevadas, Santa Monica, Orange Groves, Indians, Missions, Etc., Etc. 


“Each view an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by advertising.”’"—Los Angeles Gimes. 
“The most attractive souvenir of Southern California ever issued. 
A specimen of the most skillful workmanship.’°—Los Angeles Herald. 


Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. Embossed 4 
Paper Cower, 50 cents; S“ucca Palm Cower, with Silk Cord, 75 cents. @ 


For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 
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Because Wwholé wheat contains every element requiretl for the proper notrishment of 
body. brain and mind. and RALSTON RREAKFAST FOOD is milled from the whole of 
Gluterean Wheat--the best that's grown 


The acute taste of children ts at once delighted by it's delicious flavor, while red cheeks, 
sturdy and robust bodies come from eating Ralston Breaktast Food--a food that supplies the 
active brain of boys and girls with that stamina which makes them sueeessful «tn study hours 
and full of life when they play Ralston Breakfast Food benefits old and young alike--it’s 
the best for all generations A sample free, i! you send your grocer’s name 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity ts Paramount” 


810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
$3500; other sizes pro rata boas betas ya 


70 North Los Angeles, 
Main St. California v= 


sas» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager Se 
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DENOUNCE THE COURTS 


SOCIALISTS DECLARE THEY ARE “CAPITALISTS’ SERVILE 
TOOLS.” 


Injunction Regarded as an Instrument to Destroy 
Rights of Workingmen. 


ALSO AGAINST THE MILITIA. 


No “Comrade” to Be Member of “Capitalists’ Armed 
Force.” 


Convention Adjourned Finally Last . Night After 
Adopting a Constitution. 


The Socialist Unity convention completed its busi- 
ness last night and adjourned finally. Some time 
after the evening session convened Comrade Sjio- 
bodin of New York offered, through the commit- 
tee on resolutions, the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The injunction has become, in the hands 
of the federal judiciary, an instrument by which the 
capitalist class seeks to destroy the civil and political 
rights of the workingmen, forbidding them from as- 
sembling peacefully to discuss their grievances, and 
so enjoining them from expressing their opinions in 
private conversation, be it 

“Resolved, That the Socialist party, in conven- 
tion assembled, brands the judges of the United 
States courts as the servile instruments of the cap- 
italist Icass, and calls upon the workingmen of the 
land to use their ballots in defense of their class 
interests.” 

This resolution met with the approval of part of 
the comrades, but the more conservative ones moved 
to amend it, ‘which was done as follows: 

“Whereas, The injunction has become, in the 
hands of the judiciary, an instrument by which the 
capitalist class seeks to destroy the civil and polit- 
ical rights of the workingmen, 

“Resolved, That we, the Socialist party, in con- 
vention assembled, call the attention of the work- 
ing class to the fact that our judiciary is but a ser- 
vile tool in the hands of the capitalist class and hos- 
tile to the interests of labor, and we call upon the 
working class to use the ballot in defense of their 
own interests by voting the Socialist ticket.” 

CAPITALISTS’ ARMED FORCE. 

This resolution, which was adopted, was followed 
by one that was still more fiery, and which, after 
a slight amendment and hot debates, was adopted. 
The resolution as first offered read as follows: 

“No member of the Socialist party shall become 
a member of State militia.” 

There were several heated expressions on this reso- 
lution, and when it was moved to table it, Comrade 
Hoehn of St. Louis, who said he remembered the 
street-car strike in that city. said: 

“The laboring class should be allowed to take up 
arms against our enemies. When men are on a 
strike and the strikers have a chance to take up 
arms, I say let them take the guns and have a chance 
to defend themselves and their principles.” 

Others believed that the Socialists should not be 
permitted to belong to any armed force that might 
be used to fight strikers, and the resolution was 
amended to read: 

“No member of the Socialist party shall become 
a member of any armed force of the capitalist class.” 

This was adopted by a vote of 36 to 26, nearly 
all the women voting against it. 

A resolution that caused considerable debate was 
one to prohibit Socialists accepting positions under 
the patronage system controlled by other parties. 
This does not include firemen or policemen. It was 
adopted. 

EVIDENCE OF UNITY. 


As an evidence that the various parties of the So- 
cialists had formed a complete unity in this con- 
vention, the following resolution, offered by Victor 
Berger, was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Social Democratic party, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass.; the Social Demo- 
cratic party, with headquarters at Chicago; the So- 
cialist party of the State of Texas, the Socialist Dem- 
ocratic party of the States of Kentucky. Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, hereby surrender their separate 
and independent existence and merge and amalga- 
mate into one organization.” 

In the vote upon this resolution Comrade Goebe! 
of New Jersey was the only delegate to vote against it. 

Leon Greenbaum of St. Louis was elected national 
secretary by acclamation. 

The following St. Louis delegates were elected a 
provisional committee of five, to act until the elec- 
tion of national delegates February 22, 1902: Baird, 
Hoehn, Hildebrand, Putnam and Dunn. The com= 
mittee will also revise the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

A collection of $28.20 was taken, and pledges made 
to pay the expenses of the convention. 

There were three cheers for Socialism, songs and 
applause when the convention was adjourned. 


SOCIALISTS’ CONSTITUTION. 


Rules for Government of the Party Adopted by 
Convention, 
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The Socialists’ convention last night adopted the 
following constitution : 

“The name of this organization shall be the So- 
cialist party, except in States where a different name 
has or may become a legal requirement. 

“There shall be a national committee, composed 
of one member from each organized State or Verri- 
tory, and a quorum of five to be elected from the 
membership of the locality of the seat of the com- 
mittee. i 


“The members of this committee shall be elected 
by and from the membership of the States and Ter- 
ritories which they respectively represent by refer- 
endum vote. Their term of office shall not be more 
than two years and they shall take their seats in the 
month of January. 

“This committee shall meet in regular session 
not oftener than once a year. Special meetings shall 
be called at the request of a majority of members 
of such committee. 

“The duties of this committee shall be to supervise 
and direct the work of the national secretary, to 
represent the party in all national and international 
affairs, to organize unorganized States and ‘erri- 
tories, to call national nominating conventions and 
special conventions called by referendum of the 
party and to submit questions to referendum, to re- 
ceive semi-annual reports from the State commit- 
tees and to make reports to national conventions. 
Any member of the national committee not a member 
of the local quorum may require the secretary to 
submit to a vote of the whole national committee 
questions as to the removal of the local committee 
of the secretary; also for its consideration any part 


of the work of the secretary or of the local com- - 


mittee or any business belonging to the national 
committee. 


“The national committee shall elect a commit- 
tee of five from the party membership of the lo- 
cality selected for the party headquarters, to super- 
vise and assist the secretary as the national commit- 
tee shall require and direct. Said committe of five 
shall form part of and be a quorum of the national 
committee, but shall be subject to removal at any 
time by the national committee. On the question 
of removal the said local quorum shall have no vote. 
This committee shall neither publish nor designate 
any official organ. 

“The national secretary shall be elected by the 
national committee, and shall be subject to removal 
at its discretion. 


“In States and Territories in which there is one 
central organization affiliated with the party and rep- 
resenting at least ten local organizations in different 
parts of such State or Territory, respectively, the 
State or Territorial organization shall have the sole 
jurisdiction of the member residing within their re- 
spective territories, and the sole control of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the propaganda, organization and 
financial affairs within such State or Territory, and 
the national executive committee and sub-commit- 
tee or officers thereof shall have no right to inter- 
fere in such matters without the consent of the re- 
spective State or Territorial organizations. 

“Expenses of the national committeemen in at- 
tending meetings shall be paid from the national 
treasury. 


“The national secretary shall be in communica- 
tion with the members of the national committee, the 
officers of the organized States and Territories, and 
with members in unorganized States and Territories. 
The secretary shall receive as compensation the sum 
of $1.000 annually. 

“Headquarters shall be located at St. Louis. But 
said headquarters may be changed by the national 
committee, subject to a referendum of the party. 

“Each State or Territory may organize in such 
way or manner, and under such rules and regula- 
tions, as it may determine, but not in conflict with 
the provisions of this constitution. y 

A State or Territory shall be deemed organized 
and shall have a right to affiliate upon the organiza- 
tion of not less than four branches, each branch to 
consist of not less than five members. Each State 
or Territory so organized shall receive a charter. 

“The platform of the Socialist. party adopted in 
convention, or by referendum vote, shall be the su- 
preme declaration of the party, and all State and 
municipal organizations shall, in the adoption of 
their platforms, conform thereto. 

“The State committee shall pay to the national 
committee every month a sum equal to 5 cents for 
every member in good standing within their re- 
spective territories. 


“The secretary shall prepare a monthly statement 
of the financial and other business of his office, and 
when approved by the local quorum of' five shall is- 
sue the same to all party organizations in such wav 
as the national committee shall direct. 3 

“The national committee shall prepare a semi-an- 
nual report of all the financial and other business 
of the party and issue the same to all State and 
Territorial organizations. 

“The State committees shall make semi-annual 
reports to the national committee concerning their 
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membership, financial condition and general standing 
of the party. 

“The national committee shall also arrange a sys- 
tem of financial secretaries’ and treasurers’ books 
for locals, the same to be furnished at cost to 
locals upon application. 

“This constitution may be amended by a national 
convention, subject to a majority referendum vote 
of the party or by a referendum without the action 
of such a convention, and it shall be the duty of 
the national committee to submit such amendment 
to a referendum vote within thirty days after being 
requested to do so by five locals in the different 
States. 

“All acts of the national committee shall be sub- 
ject to referendum vote after the same manner as 
provided in the preceding section. 

“All propositions or other matter submitted for 
the referendum of the party shall be presented with- 
out comment. 

“The basis of representation in any national con- 
vention shall be by States, each State being en- 
titled to one delegate at large and one additional del- 
egate for every hundred members in good standing.” 
—Indianapolis Journal, August 2, 1901. 

* *K * 


Herron With Socialists 


Chairman of Peace Convention in Indianapolis. 


Debs Not Present—Scheme of Union Involves Mak- 
ing Political Organizations of Trades Unions, 
Whose Battles With Capital Social Democratic 
Party Willi Shoulder. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 29.—The leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party, which was split into two 
factions during the last campaign, are holding a con- 
vention here with a view to healing the differences 
and adopting a declaration of principles upon which 
all the dissatisfied elements of the country may stand 
in the next campaign. 

The scheme of union, which is advocated by Eu- 
gene V. Debs, is to invite members of the Social 
Labor party and Populists to unite with Social Dem- 
ocrats and to incorporate trades unions by makin® 
them political organizations whose battles with cap- 
ital the new party will shoulder. 

As the Social Labor party is opposed to trades 
unions, leading delegates do not believe that the 
proposed union is feasible and expect the Social 
Labor party to remain out of the organization. 

The convention organized by electing George D. 
Herron, formerly Congregational preacher and pro- 
fessor in an lowa college, as chairman. On taking 
the chair he said he found nowhere nobler and less 
selfish men than in the Socialistic movement. He 
said it did not need leaders to take care of the moye- 
ment, but men whom the movement will take care of. 
He said the delegates had come to nationalize the 
Socialist movement. 

So far as he was concerned, he declared, no mat- 
ter what his personal views as to organization or 
method were, the decision of the convention was final 
with him, and he proposed to give all that he could 
of his life to it for the emancipation of the work- 
ingman. 

The various convention committees were then ap- 
pointed and care was taken to give each faction equal 
representation upon them. The Independents were 
placed on all the committees and as they are in sym- 
pathy with the Social Labor party, it is hoped 
through them, more than through any others, to bring 
about the proposed union. 

Many delegates to the convention attach great im- 
portance to the fact that the representation is com- 
posed of American stock in the proportion of at 
least three to one. 

“Socialism in America,” said one delegate, “is stig- 
matized as an exotic but the representation here re- 
futes the idea. Socialism is the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the highly developed capitalistic socicty, 
and its advocates are those who are devoted to the 
ideal of democracy. We hold that the full liberty 
of the citizen, essential to a democracy, is impossible 
in a society where the means of producfion are con- 
trolled by a minority class, and the presence in the 
Socialist movement of vigorous young men of good, 
old American stock, is evidence that thev believe 
that only through Socialism can the democratic ideal 
be realized.” 

One of the delegates is Leonard D. Abbott, asso- 
ciate editor of the Literary Digest of New York. 
Job Harriman, who was vice-presidential candidate 
on the last Social Democratic ticket; O. C. Clemens 
of Topeka, Kan., brother of “Mark Twain;” H. 
Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, who recently 
offered W. J. Bryan $10,000 for a joint debate, and A 
S. Edwards, editor of the Social Democrat of Chi- 
cago, are also present. Eugene V. Debs telegraphed 
that he could not come because of illness in his fam- 
ily—New York Sun, July 30, 1gor. 


* OK Ok 
That best portion of a good man’s life—his little 


unremembered acts of kindness and of love-—Words- 
worth. 


the Challenge 


A Successful Visit 


After having spoken twenty-seven times in South- 
ern California, including seventeen speeches in Los 
Angeles, the Rev. J. Stitt Wilson left for the north 
on Friday, August 2nd. Never in the history of 
the Socialist movement in California has there been 
anything to equal the success of this remarkable 
man. Wherever he has spoken large audiences have 
given him the most careful attention, and calls for 
his return come from every point. Nor is this the 
case for Southern California only, for letters are 
still coming from Colorado, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon insisting on Mr. Wilson’s return. In 
fact, the writer has seen a letter which stated that 
“the Republicans, Democrats, Populists and Socialists 
of Salem, Ore., all join in a request that you return.” 

This great demand for his services throughout the 
West has entirely changed Mr. Wilson’s plans, and 
it being impossible for him to do the work alone, 
he has sent for the other “brothers” in the Crusade 
to join him. Hence on August toth he will be met 
in Denver by the Revs. W. H. Wise, B. F. Wilson, 
J. H. Hollingsworth and Carl D. Thompson, and be- 
gin a campaign which will only end when the great 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States have been 
entirely covered and the new evangelism planted in 
many hearts ready for its acceptance. 

From Colorado the “Brothers” will come to Sau 
Francisco and it is hoped Mr. Wilson will return 
to Southern California with them about November 
Ist. Al opted Wier dR 


Where Victoria Died 


Astor and Other Americans Anxious to Buy Os- 
borne House. 


Lonpon, July 30.—Osborne House, on the Isle of 
Wight, a favorite summer residence of Queeen Vic- 
toria, and the place where she died, may come into 
the possession of an American. King Edward wants 
to get rid of it because of its inaccessibility, and 
because it costs $60,000 a year to keep it up. 

William Waldorf Astor is said to have offered 
to pay any price the king might fix, desiring to pre- 
sent the famous royal residence to his daughter when 
she marries, but it was found that under Qucen 
Victoria’s will the king has only a life title to the 
palace. It is now reported that Mr. Astor wishes 
to lease the property. 

Senator William A. Clark of Montana is reported 
to have written to the king about the matter. Charles 
TY. Yerkes also is reported to be a bidder. 

[The above item is a good straw showing how im- 
possible it is for rich Americans to either “spend” 
or “save” their money in their own country.H. G. 
W.] 

* OK 


After an English Railway 


American Syndicate Offers to Lease the Southeast- 
ern Road. 

Lonpon, Aug. 1.—Mr. Lander, a shareholder of 
some magnitude in the Southeastern Railway, an- 
nounced, at the half-yearly meeting, yesterday, that 
an American syndicate desired a forty-year lease 
of the line and was ready to deposit £1,000,000 as a 
guarantee of a 3 per cent dividend during the first 
year and ultimately a 5 per cent dividend. 

This statement was made after the chairman of 
the company, H. C. O. Ponsor, had reported that no 
dividend could be paid this year, that the accounts 
showed a deficiency, and that it was necessary to 
issue additional stock to the amount of £1,666,000. 
This issue was authorized. Mr. Lander caustically 
commenting upon. a state of affairs showing no divi- 
dend after sixty-five years of working. Although 
nothing was done with reference to the proposal an- 
nounced by Mr. Lander, the latter, after the meet- 
ing, told a representative of the Daily Mail that the 
last had not been heard of it. 


Et i Spec 


“Men blame us for the bitterness of our language 
and the personality of our attacks. It results from 
our position. The great mass of the people can 
never be made to stay and argue a long question. 
They must be made to feel it through the hides of 
their idols. When you have launched your spear 
into the rhinocerous hide of a Webster or a Benton, 
every Whig and Democrat fecls it. It is on this 
principle that every great reform must take its text 
from the mistakes of great men. God gives us great 
scoundrels for texts to anti-slavery sermons.’—Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


T cannot tell whether the immortal gods have be- 
stowed any gift upon mortal men, cither more 
noble or more necessary than friendship—Lyly’s 
“Euphues.” 

* OK OK 

Tt is not words that give strength to friendship, 

but a similarity of interests—Demosthenes. 
x OK Ox 

If there is no sunrise in you. a sunrise is nothing 

to you.—Serando. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal., July 16, 1901. 
Iditor Tire CHALLENGE :— 

“Let the Nation Own the Trusts” sounds well; it 
seems at first glance to settle the whole business, but, 
after a careful consideration of the subject, a careful 
reading of Time CiraAttencre and other Socialistic lit- 
crature, a painstaking inquiry of Socialists, both 
great and small, the problem remains unsolved. [or, 
admitting that the nation should rightfully own the 
trusts, the question still remains unanswered how is 
this to be accomplished. No Socialist seems to know, 
or, for that matter, car@. 

The average Socialist can argue beautifully, and, 
giving him the right to fix the basis (which he al- 
ways takes, anyway), one can not corner him on any 
cconomic proposition. But when it comes to ex- 
plaining ow we are to get all these good things; 
how we are to obtain this proposed heaven upon 
earth; how we are, in the twinkling of an eye, to 
make angels out of everybody; how the nation is to 
go about getting possession of the trusts, he is charm- 
ingly indefinite, exasperatingly slippery, and, if forced 
into a corner, will say that it does not make any 
difference flow; it’s a law of evolution, and bound to 
come, or words to that effect. 

Even you, Mr. Editor; you, the great I-am, the 
man who knows it all, have no definite plan; no 
plain, sensible answer, and I suspect (of course, 
in a very faint whisper) that not one of you know 
or have the least idea. 

Better offer a reward for a good, sensible plan, 
one that would meet the approval of sane, practical 
people. Such a plan would do more to advance the 
cause of Socialism, if that is really what you are 
after, than all your challenges. ‘Pen thousand dollars 
would be a low offer, and you would probably be 
never called upon to pay it, for if, after all this time 
with all the brilliant Socialists in the world at work, 
not one has even a suggestion of how to make a 
small start toward practical Socialism, it is not likely 
any one will be able to solve the problem. 

It strikes one that there must be something wrong 
about a theory that there is, or scems to be, no 
practical plan of putting into operation. Either the 
base must be wrong, or it is made to cover too 
much ground, or it does not apply to the case in hand, 
‘There is certainly a screw loose somewhere, Mr. 
Editor, and if I were you, and couid not find it out 
myself, 1 certainly should offer a reward for its 
discovery. No more effective way could be found 
of advertising Socialism and yourself. Just think 
how an item something like this going the rounds 
of the press would sound: 

“TH. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, whose war- 
whoop is ‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts,’ wants 
to know how to get possession, and offers $10,000 
reward for a practical plan by which this can be 
accomplished.” Of course, a facsimile of the check 
and the usual bombast,! ad libitum, ad nauseum, 
should accompany this wherever practical. Such an 
offer would give everybody a fair chance to earn the 
money, and not limit the thing to Mr. Bryan and 
Tom Johnson, ‘Try the experiment, Mr. Editor: 
perhaps even you might learn a thing or two if you 
do. S. W. Canny. 

{1 will agree to pay Mr. Candy the $10,000 in labor 
checks after the social revolution if he will answer 
his own question. I- say we are simply going to 
“take” the trusts. What says he?—H. G. W.] 

* OK OK 


Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 25, 1gor. 

Dear Wilshire: I send you the addresses of three 
sturdy converts to Socialism, which I have been able 
to make, using THe CHALLENGE as text-book. They 
had never heard of Socialism before, which partly 
accounts for their being here. Briefly, their cases 
were as follows: 

No. 1 was scarcely seventeen when committed here 
on a ten-year charge for burglary. Drink had broken 
up his home. © Brutal, selfish bosses drove him from 
several jobs. But easily led by kind, friendly treat- 
ment, a “gang” of house-breakers picked him up to 
crawl over transoms for them. He never knew any 
politics higher than the bamboozling, rough-rider, 
bear-killing type, until I opened his eyes to Socialism, 
and then he was the first to jump and grab THE 
CHALLENGE every time it came. He left on the 
11th inst., and now writes me that he has already 
fought three battles for Socialism and calls for lit- 
erature. 

No. 2 was following a poor-paying trade when 
some young idle plutes found out he was a skilled 
gymnast; they engaged him, made him their sport- 


The Challenge 


ing companion, and taught him to despise “vulgar,” 
“degrading” hand labor, as fit only for those classes 
who have not wit enough to live otherwise. But he 
soon found out that with neither inheritance nor 
“vested rights” to fall back upon, it was impossible 
for him to live “up” to the expensive standards of 
his companions without resorting to devices, which 
none but the wealthy dare undertake. For not mind- 
ing his “place” he was sent here for three years. 
Your attitude as a challenger pleased him, and he 
left here the 11th inst. far less averse to honest toil 
than to that system of society which permits a fash- 
ionable few to live upon the despised labor of others. 

No. 3 was clerking for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. in this city. Contrasting his own long hours 
and underpaid services with the leisure and opulence 
accorded his employer’s son, he could not see the 
justice of the difference. Why he, too, should not 
dress better, live on a better street and attend a more 
fashionable church, seemed to come down to the sim- 
ple question as to whether he could get out of the 
over-rich company something near what he earned. 
He tried it; but the law—made by, and for the pro- 
tection of the company—not daring to condemn his 
object, pronounced his method criminal, and he came 
here for three years, leaving his family in poverty 
and disgrace. When I[ found him he was in a terrible 
state of mind over the wretched inequalities of life. 
He had been reading Bryan’s Commoner; but that 
only roasted the Republicans without giving an assur- 
ance that conditions would in the least improve with 
the triumph of the trust-smasher. I set him first to 
reading Bellamy. “It’s like a Bible to me,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Then I followed up with THe CHALLENGE 
each week till he left, on the 12th inst., an enthusi- 
astic supporter of your paper and the cause it cham- 
pions. You will surely hear from him. 

Socialism appeals to these men because it offers 
the only solution of the liquor traffic—the destroyer 
of homes; because it secures the right to labor with- 
out begging permission from arrogant, self-seeking 
bosses; because it clears labor from the “high class” 
imputation of being a badge of vulgarity and dis- 
grace; because it tends to equalize economic oppor- 
tunitv. When once these ends are gained much of 
the motive for crime will have passed away; and 
then, | am inclined to think, we shall find that poor 
abused human nature is not near as bad in itself as 
the upholders of capitalism have tried to make 
out. Fraternally, Gro. H. StrpHens, A.M. 

P. S.—Please send me No. 25 (June 12) of Tue 
CuUALLENGE to complete my file: Grr. S: 


Sacramento, Cal., July 27, 1901. 
Il. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: 1 would like very much 
to be instrumental in increasing the circulation of 
your very wide-awake journal, (He CHALLENGE, and, 
if 1 could afford the pressure, would like to use ten 
or fifteen dollars each month in doing so. I am 
sure | should never see the time that 1 would regret 
the investment, from the viewpoint of justice and hu- 
manity. lL have thus far ordered 25 of your postals, 
all of which, except $1.50, have been at my own 
expense. You know how it is with a professional ; 
he can’t well solicit. 

This is in reply to your postal printed, and you 
may send me ten or any convenient number of your 
postal subs, and will see what I can do. The cause 
espoused by THE CHALLENGE is, in my judgment, 
the only issue before the American people worthy 
serious consideration. And how grand would be 
the success of that cause! When we recall the oft- 
quoted saying of Lincoln, one that helped to make 
his name revered, ‘If slavery is not wrong, nothing 
is wrong;” and remember at the same time that of 
all forms of slavery, wage-slavery is the most hide- 
ous, the great wonder is that the people of this en- 
lightened country—the wage-workers in particular— 
are so slow in grasping the situation; that instead 
of striking for small concessions, losing and starving, 
they do not strike in solid phalanx at the ballot-box 
and win their full rights, the right to all they pro- 
duce—industrial liberty, the only true liberty. 

If we had a few more like yourself, Mr. Wilshire, 
rich in the goods of this world, who would help to 
hold aloft the torch of liberty, success would surely 
perch upon our banner, and liberty would become 
an entity instead of a mere hollow sound. Fra- 
ternally, Henry E. WricuHr. 

P. S.—I can use samples. 

* Ok Ok 


Houston, Tex., July 27, 19or. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Delegate, Indianapolis :— 

Dear Sir: Find $1.00 for THe CHALLENGE one 
year to R. S. Price, Box 25, Houston, Tex. 

You seem to be “off” on the question of money 
under Socialism. I hold, with Bellamy, that there 
should be no money. However, nothing now for 
that. What do you think of “All business public 
business and every citizen an equal partner.” as a 
sort of “proposition in brief” for our new platform? 
A summing up, as it were, of the Socialist position. 
If you like the idea, talk to our Texas men, Ross, 


Hampton and Backus, and to Theo. Debs and Mar- 
garet Haile, and see if you can get it in. Yours 
truly, RuyS.+PRIcE 

P. S—My alternative for a name would be Amer- 
ican Socialist Party, if that comes up. 


SAMUEL H. SMITH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Baxter Springs, Kansas. 
Baxter Springs, Kan., July 31, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I have read with much interest and 
pleasure the sample copy of THE CHALLENGE sent to 
me some weeks ago. I think it too good for me 
to do without it, and I do not think it will do harm 
to the other four persons whose names I send you. 

I have “always” been a Democrat—still think | 
am; yet if the Democracy, as the eastern “wing” 
desires to “reorganize” it, shall come to mean and 
to be what I fear it will, 7. e., a mere pretext of an- 
tagonism to capitalistic greed, while an actual “aider 
and abettor’ of concentrated capital in its warfare 
up and in its absorption of the liberties and the sub- 
stance of the masses; then [ am daily becoming less 
and less a Democrat and more and more a Socialist. 

Yours truly, Samuec H. Smirn. 


Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Please permit me to disclaim, with all possible 
haste, the authorship of a paragraph titled “Hypocrisy 
of Our Present Lives,’ published in your current 
issue (No. 31). 

It is one of Herron’s gems, and I had no idea 
of stealing his thunder. The extract was made in 
great haste by a man,who has very little time for 
such things. He had reached the end of his page, 
with no space left for the name of the author and no 
time to make another sheet. He is sorry to have 
been the innocent cause of your error. Most people 
who are familiar with Geo. D. Herron’s inimitable 
style will readily identify the extract. 

J. H. Sverre. 


* OK Ok 


Santa Ana, Cal., Julyers.a00n, 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Having recently learned that you 
are to be present at the unity convention, our Local 
took the liberty of electing you as our representa- 
tive therein. Knowing, as we do, through Tue 
CHALENGE, the quality of your Socialism, we are con- 
fident you will not feel that we have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty. 

At a previous meeting, when the plan was to.send 
two delegates from the State at large, we decided 
to send our credentials to the State secretary with a 
blank space for name of delegate to be filled in 
when it was known who was the choice of the ma- 
jority. At our last meeting, on the 13th, the 
previous action was rescinded and you was unani- 
mously chosen to represent us. I wrote to our State 
secretary, informing him of our action. Fraternally, 

E. S. Nasu, 
Sec’y Local Santa Ana S. D. P. 
[Will act with pleasure—H. G. W.] 


* OK OK 


Macon, Ga., July 20, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Springfield, Ohio :— 

Dear Comrade: We have a good many Socialists 
scattered throughout the State, who are longing to 
see the day when the competitive system will be a 
thing of the past; but we are in an unorganized con- 
dition and are, therefore, unable to put a man in 
the field. 

We would be glad to have you to come into our 
State and give us a few red-hot Socialist speeches, 
and think that the result will be something mar- 
velous. Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, I am, yours very truly, 

J. I. Davinson. 

[I hardly will be able to make any appointments 
to go below Mason and Dixon’s line for several 


months.—H. G. W.] 


* OK OK 
Rochester, N. ,Y. July 26, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: We, of Plymouth 


Church, are to issue a monthly paper the coming 
year. Its size will be almost exactly that of Tur 
CHALLENGE except that we shall start with eight 
pages instead of 16. The size of the page and the 
quality of the paper will be practically identical 
with that of THe CHALLENGE. We will circulate at 
least 5,000 copies per month, 60,000 per year. We 
shall name our paper “Here and Now.” We have no 
idea of being competitors of THE CHALLENGE or any 
other Socialist paper. We believe we shall be co- 
operators with them so far as we are anything. 
Yours fraternally, Wm T. Brown, 
Pastor Plymouth Church. 
* OK 


It seems to me we can never give up longing and 
eae while we are thoroughly alive—George 
10t. 


Newell on Irrigation 


Irrigation by electric power promises to work a 
revolution in many sections of the arid West. The 
streams are to be used in the mountains to generate 
power, and the power is to. be transmitted to the 
fields below for pumping water on the land. 

Mr. Frederick H. Newell, the Hydrographer of 
the Geological Survey has just returned to his office 
from a surveying tour of the West, and he states that 
this power development will add immense and, at 
the present time, unknown areas to the irrigable 
land of the arid region, while at the same time the 
water supply under the system will be certain and 
most satisfactory to the irrigator. 

“The feasibility of transmission of electrical power 
for not 20 or 30 miles but for £50 or 180 miles has 
opened the way,” said Mr. Newell, “for this new and 
enormous additional development to the hitherto 
supposed resources of the arid West. 

“The method by which additional areas can be 
brought under irrigation with a given visible water 
supply, is this: We will suppose a stream flowing 
from the mountains down into a large broad valley 
or a plain a hundred miles below. ‘he water from 
this river is sufficient to irrigate only one-half or one- 
third of the plain; all the rest is, then dead land. 
There is, however, an underflow beneath this re- 
maining, or ‘dead’ land, which can be found at a 
deph of from 20 to 50 feet. This furnishes an in- 
exhaustable supply of good water for irrigation, 
could it be gotten economically to thhe surface. The 
great bulk of the low lands of the valleys adjacent 
or tributary to the forest areas of the Rocky Moun- 
tains or he Sierra Nevadas are underlaid with this 
water—a practically inexhaustible supply against 
pumping. 

WATER FURNISHES THE POWER. 

“Fuel for pumping, however, is expensive, and it 
does not seem practicable to get the water onto the 
land except at a prohibitory cost. But here is where 
the power can be brought into operation. Storage 
reservoirs can be constructed way off in the moun- 
tains in such a manner as to utilize the power of 
the river or its fall to the full extent, and from this 
plant or plants the power generated can be trans- 
mitted down the valley to the twenty or forty-acre 
irrigated farms, where it can be applied to an electric 
motor operating a centrifugal pump, lifting water 
upon the land as required. ‘his should be the ideal 
irrigation system. ‘The farmer starts his motor and 
the water comes; when he has enough, he shuts it 
off. His water supply is right under him in great 
abundance, and he does not have to jump on his 
horse and tear off twenty miles to a canal headgate 
to find out why his water does not come down the 
ditch.” 

“But is this a theoretically possible development, 
Mr. Newell, or is it something which has been 
actually tested?” 

NOT A THEORY BUT A FACT. 


“The practicability of this development has already 
been demonstrated by the number of plants already 
in operation in the San Joaquin Valley. It is 
claimed that water is actually being pumped at a less 
cost than it is supplied by gravity ditches. ‘There are 
many opportunities not only in California, but also 
in Colorado, Utah and other states where power 
plants can be economically installed in the canyons, 
and the water from these be used to irrigate the 
fields. The power from these plants can be con- 
ducted out to points beyond reach of the canals, and 
employed in lifting the underground water to the 
surface. The ultimate development of this class of 
work must rest largely upon water conservation, 
the holding back of the floods of the spring to supply 
a continuous discharge during the summer, keeping 
the power plants in operation, as well as furnishing 
water for the ditches. 

DEPENDS UPON CONGRESS. 


“This complete conservation must rest largely 
upon the governments completing its work in the 
forest reserves, not only in protecting the growing 
timBer, but also by constructing large reservoirs 
where the conditions are favorable. By such works 
the largest possible use can be made of the irregu- 
larly distributed water supply, and the moisture 
which exists beneath the surface and which now is 
practically useless, can be recovered and made to 
assist in the creation of thousands of homes upon 
the public lands.’-—Guy Elliott Mitchell. 


* OK * 


They Call Him ‘“‘A New Star’’ 


Gaylord Wilshire Talks to His Brethren at Hough’s 
Neck. 


A new champion of the Socialist cause has arisen 
in the far West; a man of wealth and power he is 
said to be. 

Yesterday his fellow-workers in the cause in Mas- 
sachusetts gave him an ovation at a Socialist out- 
ing held at the Quincy woods, Hough’s Neck, 
Quincy. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire has no personal reasons for 
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complaint against the present social system, as most 
of the reformers have. He has a good share of this 
world’s goods; he is said to be a millionaire. Yet, 
say the adherents of the movement, the kindness 
of his heart, his true democratic instincts and his 
feeling for his fellow men have led him to enter 
the ranks of the revolutionary Socialists. Like Henry 
D. Lloyd of Chicago, he took up the cause of the 
poor in spite of his wealth. 

It is but a short while since this luminary ap- 
peared upon the horizon of social reform, yet his 
influence has already grown to be of some magnitude. 
Mr. Wilshire is considered a strong fighter for the 
cause, and his weapon is his paper, called Tue 
CuatLence. Mr. Wilshire is yet a young man. He 
is a college graduate, is interested in various com- 
mercial enterprises, and has been a student, it is 
said, of social and economic questions for many 
years. His home is in Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
publishes his paper. Recently he ran for United 
States Representative on the Socialist ticket, and 
came within 100 votes or so of being elected. The 
Socialists look up to him with great faith and hope. 

The outing was held under the auspices of the 
Boston and Quincy Social Democrats, the chief at- 
traction being the new leader from the Pacific coast. 
There was a large gathering. They came from Bos- 
ton, Quincy, Brocktor., Haverhill and other places. 
The same familiar faces of men and women that 
had been seen at Socialist meetings for many years 
were visible in the crowds. 

Mr. Wilshire had arrived early upon the scene, 
and was shaking hands with all the comrades and 
answering questions in seemingly an embarrassed 
manner and looking rather bored. 

He presented the Post reporter with a copy of 
THe CHALLENGE, and referred him to his solution 
of the trust question—which is that the nation 
should own the trusts. He said that he was very 
much interested in the big strike of the steel work- 
ers. He believed they would win the strike, for 
they were well organized and were fighting for a just 
cause; but of course these things were only for the 
hour, and he looked for a change which will take 
us beyond the need of sucn strikes. 

The evolution of industry will inevitably bring us 
to the public ownership of all the means of exist- 
ence, he said. Socialism, he said, will prevail, not 
because certain people want it, nor because of a 
political movement fighting for it, but it will be 
brought about by the inexorable law of evolution . 

When asked what immediate steps will be taken 
toward the attainment of Socialism, he said that 
he did not believe in half-way measures. He thought 
that it will all come at once, that we will swing right 
into it when the people are ready for it. 

“Bryanism,” he said, “was dead, for the middle 
classes, which it represents, are being wiped out, 
and soon there would be only two political parties— 
the party of Rockefeller and Morgan and the party of 
the working people. 

“Socialism will soon become a strong political 
power,” he stated, “yet Socialism cannot be brought 
into practice any sooner than economic conditions are 
paving the way for it.’ Economic conditions shape 
our politics, but politics cannot make conditions, he 
said. 

Municipal ownership was only a premonition of 
what Socialism would be; it does not represent it at 
its best, he said, and he did not think that it would 
spread to any great extent in the immediate future. 

He again paid his respects to Bryan, and spoke 
of the absurdity of trying to destroy the trusts, 
which are the natural outgrowth of conditions, and 
should be used for the benefit of all the people— 
Boston (Mass.) Post, July 15. 

* OK OK 


A Socialist Outing 


Quincy, July 14.—Quincy woods, half-way on the 
road to Houghs Neck, was the mecca to which 
hundreds of Social Democrats journeyed today from 
cities and towns within a 1o-mile radius of this place. 
Today’s outing was the third annual affair of the 
Social Democrats of this city, and was said to be 
the best by those who attended the other two. 

The gathering was not confined to men alone, 
for there seemed to be as many women as men. The 
meeting was in reality a picnic, and was enjoyed 
by all. There was music by the Brockton Social 
Democratic band. 

The speakers occupied a small platform near the 
edge of the woods toward the water front. The 
big gathering was called together at 3 o'clock by 
Harry G. Marden of Quincy. He introduced as the 
first speaker Mayor Coulter of Brockton. As Mayor 
Coulter stepped to the front of the platform ‘the band 
played the “Marseillaise.” 

Mayor Coulter sketched the birth of the Social 
Democratic party in Brockton and its successes. He 
then spoke of “the emancipation of the workingman.” 
He said that Social Democrats believe the working- 
man should have all and not merely a portion of the 
result of their productions, and closed by saying there 
was a bright future for the party and a better life 
for the working people. 
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Representative F. O. McCartney took for his sub- 
ject “Patience.” He counseled his hearers not to be 
discouraged because the party had not elected more 
candidates in Massachusetts. The Social Democrats’ 
strength, he said, was not measured by political can- 
didates, but by principles. 

The last speaker was H. Gaylord Wilshire of Cali- 
fornia, a millionaire, a graduate of Harvard and a 
prominent man on the Pacific coast. He was intro- 
duced as the “man who put Bryan in a hole” and 
he was greeted with great enthusiasm. 

He began by saying he had an idea that Social 
Democracy was not very strong in the East when he 
first left the West, but when he viewed such an 
enthusiastic gathering as that assembled before him, 
he failed to see why Mr. McCartney needed to coun- 
sel patience. He thought Socialism presented a very 
healthy appearance. 

Mr. Wilshire, in speaking of the present pros- 
perity of the country, referred to by Mark Hanna, 
called it the heat that marked the crisis of Amer- 
ica’s industrial fever. Continuing, Mr. Wilshire said 
in part: 

“We are confronted by a fact and not a theory. 
The trust is here to stay as long as our competitive 
system of industry endures. Democracy has been 
ousted from industry by autocracy, and as our polit- 
ical institutions are but a reflection of our industrial 
institutions we should not pretend that anything but 
a sham Democratic political state remains. 

“Vhe trade unions pure and simple, the anti-im 
perialists, the would-be-destroyers of trusts are all 
right enough sentimentally, but are too limited in 
their vision. ‘This nation has the mightiest task cut 
out before it that the world has ever set to per- 
torm.’’—Boston Globe, July 15. 


Bunpbie Rates For THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 
dred, 25 cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post-paid. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN ‘THE TRUSTS” 
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BRYAN’S FRIEND WOULD LIKE A SLICE 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 8th, 1gor. 


August 2/, 1901 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received two copies of your paper, THE CHALLENGE, one dated 
May 22d, and one June 26th, for which accept my thanks. I have read your 
challenge to Mr. Bryan as printed, but [ do not quite understand from it just 
what you propose to debate. You say to Bryan: “You are to debate with me 
on trusts, | taking the stand that the only solution is to ‘Let the nation own the 
trusts.’”’ Now, I may be a little obtuse for | do not understand what the propo- 
sition is that you propose to discuss. Why did you not state your proposition 
so that it would be intelligible? What is your proposition, anyway? Are you in 
favor Of or against trusts? I assume, since you say “Let the nation own the 
trusts,” that you are in favor of trusts, but want the nation to own them instead 
of individuals? What better off would the people be if the whole people owned 
them than if they were owned by a few? For the life of me I cannot understand 
how the people would be benefited at all. There are a few things the govern- 
ment could own which would be of advantage to all in many ways, but for it to 
own and control all things would, as it seems to me, make every person a slave 
to all. 

[ cannot gather from your article, “The Solution of the Trust Problem,” 
that you offer any intelligible solution of the question whatever. It seems to 
me that about the only way to destroy the trusts is to destroy them. But in 
doing that the condition of the people should be improved rather than made 
worse. As yet no person—not even yourself—has suggested a way to destroy the 
trusts. Why not destroy them and have done with it? This can be done, no 
doubt, by appropriate legislation, but legislation cannot be had until people in- 
dividually can be made to see- that it will benefit them. Would it not be well 
to try and destroy one trust before you attack all of them? Why not direct your 
assault against the chief trust, the one that dominates and controls all other trusts, 
viz., the money trust? This trust is one that the government controls and it 
can be destroyed whenever the people desire to do so. You cannot mention 
a single trust that is not dominated and controlled by the money trust. Which 
one is not, pray? A trust that can control the prices of all things that are in 
the market for sale, including the wages of labor, and which has in the past 
thirty years caused an increase in the public and private debts of our people of 
more chan forty-five thousand millions of dollars, is surely one that the people 
ought to destroy, and that at once. Why do they not do it? Simply because 
they have not the wit to do so. Did you not know that the aggregate debts of the 
banks of this country amount to more than twenty thousand millions of dollars 
and that all the money they have to discharge that vast sum is a little over seven 
hundred and forty-nine millions of dollars? The total public and private debts 
of the people rest upon, according to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
issued on the first instant, $2,483,567,605, which, as I figure it, is more than 
$700,000,000 in excess of the real amount of money in the country. If the people 
cannot control the money trust, how, in God’s name, do you expect to secure 
legislation to control any single trust other than the money trust? Destroy that 
and the rest will be easy, and until that can be done your efforts will be of no 
avail. You may ask how can that be done? It can be done if the people will 
only acquaint themselves with the remedy. What is the remedy? More money. 
How much? Sufficient to destroy the business of lending money upon usury. 
Usury lies at the base of all our troubles, and nothing else, and usury can only 
be destroyed when the government of these States shall coin and put into cir- 
culation such an amount of money as will enable the people to buy money when 
in need of it. and not be compelled to go to the usurer to borrow it. If you 
will turn to the Congressoinal Record of February 16th, 1900, you will find a 
printed copy of a bill for the coinage of money that was introduced by Senator 
Butler of North Carolina, which was prepared by me, which would afford relief 
very soon, if it were enacted into law. Read it and the speech that follows, 
which I prepared also, and you will be able to get a better idea of the money 
question than you now seem to have. Since you do not mention the money 
question, I assume that you do not regard it as of much importance. To my 
mind it is the only one of any moment, and upon the right solution of it depends 
the stability and perpetuity of our government. To ignore this problem is to 
abandon all. Vhe government manufactures all the money and the people are 
in sore distress for want of it, and yet they do not seem to be able to control it 
except in the interest of the money lords. To discuss other questions may be 
very pleasant, but will result in little good. 

Do not understand me that I am not in favor of the public owning public 
utilities, for I am; but to own them and not be able to reduce the public and 
private debts of our people would afford us very little relief, as it appears to 
me. Thro’ usury the life-blood of the nation is being drawn away and the prop- 
erty and wealth of the people are being concentrated in the hands of the few. 
How long will the people withstand the assaults of the money monger? Can you 


tell? Unless we can control the money volume in the interest of the masses 
we might as well retire from the contest at once, for we will fail absolutely in 
our efforts to secure relief, and the concentration of wealth will go on until we 
become a nation of paupers. 

Bryan will not, and ought not to, discuss with you or any oné else the 
subject you suggest, as it would be a waste of time, energy and money, and little 
good could come of it. Devote your time and energies to the discussion of 
the money question, and that alone, and you will be able to do some good to your 
fellow men. Do not exhaust your efforts in fighting windmills. 

From what | have read of your writings | am of the opinion that you 
ought to be instructed in monetary science. You need it badly, but, perhaps, 
no more than the rest of the people do. I would like very much to assist you 
in getting a clear understanding of the matter, and for that purpose I would 
be glad to discuss with you the question: “Can the trusts in the United States 
be destroyed by increasing the money volume, and, if so, how much must the 
volume be increased to destroy them; of what shall money be made, how dis- 
tributed and how will the people be affected thereby.” I will take the affirmative 
and will debate the proposition with you-at any time and place that you may name 
and upon the same terms that you offer Bryan, except that I am to receive $5,000, 
instead of $10,000, and there shall be not less than ten nor more than fifteen joint 
discussions (and only one each consecutive day) of not less than two nor more 
than four hours each, and the time to be divided equally between us. The dis- 
cussion to take place within the next three months. Wire me at once your 
acceptance or rejection of this proposition. 1 you refuse to debate with me 
I shall publish to the world this letter and your refusal. 

In respect to your treatment of Bryan, | am free to say that I do not think 
you have exhibited very good taste in assaulting him as you have done, and 
it seems to me you will not aid the cause of Socialism in the least, and you cer- 
tainly will not injure him in the least. He is beyond the influence of such at- 
tacks as you have made upon him. ‘There certainly is no truer, braver or abler 
man than he, and he will live in history as such. Abuse, you will learn sooner or 
later, is not argument and never convinced any person of the justness of the 
cause of the one who uses it. If you desire to win converts you will have to 
use arguments only, and if you do not you will fail utterly, as you ought to. 

We are all Socialists, but differ in degree. Do not fght your friends, but 
your enemies rather; and do that in such a way as will win men to your cause. 

Yours very truly, Gro. A. Groot. 


I give tlvis letter in full not so much on account of its intrinsic 
merit as On account of the author. Mr. Groot is the great Bryan 
worshipper in the state of Ohio, and is the head and front of the 
faction of the Democratic party which has nominated an indepen- 
dent ticket endorsing silver. Of course the movement amounts to 
nothing. Silver is even deader than Bryan. Groot’s new. party 
needs money and the proposes that I make a contribution of $5,000 
as a starter. Groot beats Totten out of sight for a money getter. 
I have not time ito go into the question of Groot’s density on the 
trust question. What answer shall [ make to a man that asks what 
better off we would be if we, the people, owned our country instead 
of letting Rockefeller own it? IT wonder if Rockefeller would not be 
about the only man to agree with Groot that it would make no differ- 
ence to them. How is it that today Rockefeller is dominating the 
money market? Simply because by virtue of his ownership of the 
Standard Oil Trust he has an income of fifty million dollars and this 
income places him in that control. He did not get in control of the 
oil market by virtue of his control of the money market, but vice 
versa. Let Rockefeller own the trusts and he won't be long in 
owning the money. Now, Mr. Groot, I will meet you in debate 
with pleasure, but I cannot afford to pay you before you give me a 
taste of your quality. Let me have one free sample of your oratory 
and if you demonstrate that you can carry an audience against me 
I will then talk of paying you. I will meet you any time you wish 
for a test, and if you make good I will offer you an engagement for 
the season. I will bet two to one you will never carry an audience 
against me in Ohio. I will pay all expenses. Address me at The 
Auditorium, Chicago.—H. G. W. 
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THIS ISN'T A HANDICAP RACE 


Toledo, Ohio, July 27, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Indianapolis, Ind. :— 

My Dear Sir: I heard you-address a large street audience last night on the 
Madison-street side of the postoffice. I fired questions at you thick and _ fast 
and they were answered promptly, You said you would give me $1,000 if I if 
duced Hon. M. A. Hanna to debate with you. Will you make it $10,000? You 
will surely get a great deal more than that amount in free ads. You went at 
Mr. W. J. Bryan in the wrong way. I have a plan whch I think is a winner. 
How much will you give me if I induce Mr. Bryan to debate with you? What 
subject do you prefer to debate on, and when and where? 

Begging the consideration of an early reply, | remain, 

Respectfully yours, Cuas. RitcH JOHNSON. 

2149 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Ihave a number of mighty professional hunters out working to 
bag either Bryan or Hanna for me, and as they are all engaged on 
a contingent fee of $1,000, [| hardly feel in justice that I can make 
any invidious <listinctions and agree to give Mr. Johnson any more 
than the regular established rate. He is a bit of a hypnotist anyway, 
I should judge from the enclosed clipping he sends me, telling what 
stunts ‘he can do if he has a mind to do it, so he starts on the race 


with a heavy handicap in his favor, and should be satisfied. 
He enjoys a wide and valuable acquaintance among celebrities in all walks 
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of public life, amid artists in cvery department of professional career and with 
notables of all kinds. He is a firm believer in the truths of palimistry, graphology, 
phrenology and solar biology and the benefits that can accrue to mankind from 


their study. 

He is plucky, persevering, pertinacious, indomitably energetic, and it must 
be something almost beyond human attainment he fails to accomplish, having 
once made up his mind to do it. A fame such as he has already reached is singu- 
lar and it needs but little wiclding of the sorcerer’s or the diviner’s rod, nay, 
not even the invocation of the nymphs of the tripod of Delphos to prognosticate 
a brilliant future for this accomplished young newspaper man in the realization of 
which he has no sincerer well-wisher than the writer.—From the Banner of Gold, 


Sept. 28, 1895. 
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THE BIG KENTUCKY MEETING 


St. George Hotel, Evansville, Ind., July 28, 1gol. 

The meeting yesterday afternoon at Lagoon Park in Ludlow, 
Ky., just across the Ohio river, from Cincinnati, was a huge suc- 
cess. The Lagoon Park Company not only‘devoted the park to the 
Socialists, but spent several hundred dollars advertising the event. 
They also furnished free music, a pavilion seating five thousand 
people and a special trolley car to take me and the cther speakers 
and “leaders” over from Cincinnati to the park. ‘The three towns 
of Newport and Covington, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, had been 
well billed by the company announcing “\ Great Socialist Rally” 
with myself, Father McGrady and the Rev. Rola Dyer to speak. 
Father McGady is deservedly a drawing card and the promise of 
hearing him drew a great crowd of people notwithstanding the in- 
tense heat and the poor street car facilities. He made but a short 
speech, much ito the disappointment of ‘the audience, but what 
he said was to the point. He drew attention to the great difficulty 
the capitalist is today experiencing in finding a market for his 
products and told a story of a farmer who was a great hand for 
finding unnecessary work for his men to do. ‘That he would have 
them moye the hay stacks all around the farm simply to keep them 
busy. [Father McGrady said that such a man would be a great 
acquisition to the present capitalist society as manager, for the man 
that the capitalists needed above all others was the man who could 
make work for the people. The reverend father then said that he 
himself was never anxious for work in his life, that he was always 
looking out for an easy job and that that was how it happened he 
was a priest in the Holy Roman Catholic church. This frankness 
brought down the house. The Rey. Rolla Dyer followed with a 
short speech, mostly humorous and in reply to some good-natured 
shots Father MeGrady had fired at him. It was certainly a remark- 
able and unique event for me to speak from a platform avith friends 
from both the Catholic and Episcopal churches. [It shows the cur- 
rent of socialism is commencing to roll pretty swiftly when it picks 
up such heavy weights. It will be curious to see what maneuvers 
the Holy See will resort to in order to lead Father McGrady back 
into the straight narrow path. He must be a great thorn in the 
side of the church with his out and out revolutionary socialism. 

After I had finished there were a number of questions put to 
me by the audience, and then Mr. Ben Robinson wound up the 
evening with some well-chosen remarks which I have asked him to 
reduce to writing for The Challenge. 

In the evening I was to have spoken on the street in Cin- 
cinnati, but just as I was getting warmed up a policeman came up 
and said that inasmuch as we had failed to get a pernnit that I could 
not continue. He said the city ordinance provided that no one, 
not a member of the Salvation Army, could speak on the streets 
of Cincinnati without a permit from the Mayor. There was noth- 
ing more to do except desist, as I had no time to spend in Cincinnati 
contesting the ordinance, although it is manifestly invalid. 

However, we did not lose a meeting entirely, as speaking ts 
permitted on the Sixth Street Market Place, and we adjourned 
there, a great many of the crowd following. In addition to myself, 
Mr. \W.C. Benton and Mr. Ben Robinson spoke. 

I left Cincinnati immediately after the meeting for this place, 
where I speak in a park this evening.—H. G. W. 
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WHERE A SPEAKER HAS A “CINCH” 


St. George Hotel, Evansville, Ind., July 29, 1901. 

When a speaker gets Cook Park in this city he has an absolute 
cinch on getting a large audience simply because in hot weather 
the people of Evansville must go somewhere to cool off and Cook 
Park is the only open air resort in town. The hotter the weather 
the bigger your audience. It was hot enough all right so all Fvans- 
ville had to grin and bear it whilst T amused them last night. 

When an “orator” is secured by the proprietor of Cook Park 


for the evening the thoughtful and not to say frugal proprietor saves 
his forty dollars by discharging his band for the evening. The 
knowledge that I was in competition with the band to make the 
crowd feel they were losing nothing was a great spur and my 
“oratory” was never before so musical. It simply had to be or bust, 

This thing of having my talks spoken of as “orations,”” and 
me being “the silver tongued orator from California,” is the most 
terrifying and embarrassing episode of my trip. ‘Those that know 
anything about my speaking will laugh when they hear of my being 
introduced as an “orator” by my various chairmen. I would laugh 
myself if the same joke was played on some other fellow. As it is, 
Tam too busy to laugh. [am getting my remark ready to explain 
away the introduction for fear the disappointment of the crowd will 
result in rotten eggs. 

What with the hot weather making them disinclined to move 
after their getting once seated, and their knowledge that they had 
no place to go to anyway, my audience was completely up against 
it last night. I never felt more free to engage in Socialistic struts. 
No matter how much I insulted the crowd they could not get away 
and there were too many policemen about for them to dare assault 
the stage. It was the time of my life and I took ithe fullest advan- 
tage of it. However, I warn the next Socialist “orator” that comes 
to Evansville that he had better wear a full suit of chain armor as 
the citizens are bound to wreak ther vengeance on some one some- 
how. I am now lighting out in ‘the early dawn for Indianapolis 
before they have had a chance to organize any surprise parties on 
me. I would not dare stay another night in town for a gift of all 
the cash in the hands of the treasurer of the Bryan campaign com- 
nuttee. 

The Socialists here are well organized, having two locals and 
over one hundred paying members. The Socialist vote was about 
three hundred, so they can’t lose more than that on account of me 
at the worst outlook. [t's too bad, but they would have me.—H. 


GoW. 
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WILL SPEAK WHILE HOMEWARD BOUND 


Grand Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., July 31, 1901. 

The Socialist convention will adjourn tomorrow. Everything 
has been perfectly harmonions. 4 

Tam now returning to New York and will stay there till 
August 15, when I shall start back to California, taking in a number 

I have had a great number of letters from all parts of the 
of places for speech-making en route. 
country, asking me to speak, which I am unable to answer, owing 
to lack of time to make replies. IT have turned over all such requests 
to Leon Greenbaum, Room 9, 22 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, for him 
to arrange a regular itinerary for me.—H. G. W. 


Copies of Tim CHALLENGE and postal card subscriptions may 
he secured any time at the \tlantic Hotel, 158 E. Van Buren Street. 


Pundle rates for Tite CiarieNcr 50 cents per hundred, post paid 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 


San Francisco 


Publishers Art Dealers 


Book Sellers 


Manufacturers 


Pacific Coast Agents 


Humboldt Library of Science and Sociology 


(Standard works in science and sociology in good print 
at small cost—send for catalogue ) 
Write also for catalogue of interesting publications 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 238 Post St., San Frarcisco 
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At MODERN ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


This letter from Mr. Wilshire should have gone with the arti- 
cle on the summer school in the Adirondacks, entitled, “The Days 
of Auld Lang Syne,” but was received too late fr publication. 


Prof. Bakewell is a youngster if you date him from when he 
was born, but inasmuch as he talks as if he had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Plato and Aristotle, he really gives you the illusion of 
being of great antiquity. 

This is particularly the case as he does not seem to realize that 
the steam engine has been invented or that Rockefeller is in town. 
When Leonard Abbott asked him his ideas regarding the present 
industrial condition of society he declared that the laborer got ex- 
actly as much as he really was prepared to receive. That if he did 
not get more of the luxuries of life than he did it was simply be- 
cause he did not ask for wages sufficient to buy them. Of course 
this is true, speaking of laborers as a class. If they all asked for 
more they could get it, but since they are disorganized and a 
universal trade-union is an Utopian dream, Prof. Bakewell’s theory 
affords no prospect of relief to the individual workman who wants 
luxuries but does not dare ask for 'them as long as there are plenty 
of men who will take his job for wages that afford the simplest 
necessities of life. 

When I asked Bakewell if the fact that the laborer did not get 
what he produced caused over producton and commercial crises, he 
scouted the idea. His theory is that a crisis is a natural phenomenon 
always accompanying a high state of civilization. That is not an 
economic phenomenon but a psychological one, a kind of nervous 
prostration, so to speak, that we must ‘have, though periodically. 
When I asked him how it was that the old Grecian civilization, 
which was quite as great as ours, got along without crises, Bake- 
well was stumped. He got mad and scurried away incontinently, 
rushing off for sympathy ito his lady worshippers who were gazing 
on in terror at a safe distance, wondering what we three bad, bold 
Socialists were doing to ‘their darling. And thus fall the idols.— 
EEGs We 
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DEWEY DECLARES HIS SOCIALISM 


The following is a speech made by A. M. Dewey, Special 
United States Labor Commissioner, and a cousin of Admiral Dewey, 
at Spokane, Wash., October 15, 1899: 

“T declare myself a Socialist. I believe in national paternalism, 
in government ownership of all industries. ‘The competitive system 
of labor is today the curse of the toilers. There is no hope for the 
betterment of the evil conditions which now exist as a result of the 
antagonism of capital and labor, save in the establishment of a So- 
cialistic form of government.” 

“T do not make this avowal because my ancestors were born on 
foreign soil, nor because the Deweys have lived for 300 years on 
American soil—and they’re pretty good Deweys today. I make 
this open and frank avowal because my study of the labor problems 
has compelled me to conclude that there is no hope for the toilers 
so long as competition dominates industry. 

“What does the competitive system of labor mean? It means 
capital arrayed against, instead of aligned with, labor. It means 
man against man, every man for himself, and the weakest to the 
wall. We are today the victims, one and all, of this wretched sys- 
tem, which has for its ultimate end enmity, while Socialism has for 
its constant purpose and final accomplishment, universal brother- 
hood among men, better conditions while we live, and nobler records 
when we die. I have no hesitation to declare myself a Socialist. 

“The people who are not afraid to be known as advocates of 
government ownership are increasing in number daily, and among 
intelligent men and women the term Socialist has no terrors now. 
Among the unthinking possessors of the good things of earth there 
are still those who associate Socialism in their minds with anarchy, 
and affect to believe that a Socialist is one who drinks whisky for 
a living and abuses his wife and children for a pastime. Yet noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The advocate of governmental 
co-operation sees nothing at the end of the present competitive 
system but anarchy and bloodshed, and believes there is a better plan 
both for the production and distribution of the products of labor. 
Under competition every man is arrayed against his fellow, thus 
destroying every principle of Christianity or human sympathy in the 
breast of man. It is a case of every man for himself and the weakest 
to the wall. Under competition the people are fast becoming sepa- 


rated into two groups, the ‘house of want’ and the ‘house of have. 
And each year sees the gulf between them growing deeper and more 
impassable. Those who are in the ‘house of have’ today make peace 
with their own consciences, and ‘try to think that it is right. But 
it often happens that these are in the ‘house of want’ tomorrow, and 
then they think differently. And some day there will be enough 
of those who think together to bring about a revolution in the 
industrial system. Machinery has already done much in this direc- 
tion, but machinery has been used to strengthen the hands of the 
few to the injury of the many. Machinery, under a just system of 
distribution of the products of labor, would be the greatest single 
blessing to mankind, and some day it will be so. Competition means 
a limiting of production in order to stimulate prices, and the more 
it is lumited the more it must be. Co-operation would mean a great 
stimulus to production, as the more there was produced the more 
there would be to share among the people. 

“T do not believe it is any part of God’s plan that the man who 
works the hardest shall always have the least. The man with the 
hoe is quite as useful a member of society as the man who lives by 
his wits; yet the one is looked down upon and shunned, no matter 
what his moral and industrial worth, just because he is a laborer, 
while the other man, though his morals may not be of the best, and 
his mode of accumulating his wealth might not bear inspection, yet 
he is given place above the other in the social fabric of today, for 
no other reason than that he is the possessor of money. The chil- 
dren of the one are raised to feel that they are of better clay and 
entitled to better things in life than are the children of their less 
fortunate neighbor. Yet the creature necessities of the one are as 
great as the other, and I am bound to believe he is as justly entitled 
to all the blessings of life as a reward for his contribution to the 
welfare of society as the other. Under the operation of a Social- 
istic form of government no man need have any less than he has 
today, so far as comforts and pleasures are concerned; but that 
which some now accumulate and hold back from others would be 
employed to add to the blessings of those who now are deprived of 
their inheritance. What God gave to His children was not given 
for those born one hundred years ago to the exclusion of those yet 
unborn, His gifts are for all His children, and for all coming time. 
Under Socialism, men would become economic equals, and the strife 
for superiority would be one of merit instead of dollars. One class 
of people only would be injured by the change: He who is not 
willing to contribute his proportion of the effort necessary to sup- 
port himself, and who derive a pleasure and satisfaction from the 
use of money with which to lord it over his fellows. That -man 
would feel uncomfortable in a society where every man was the 
economic equal of every other man, and where the standard of in- 
dividual or national greatness was one of industrial and moral worth 
instead of the size of a man’s bank account. The end of Socialism 
would be universal brotherhood among men. If this is not to be 
desired, then perhaps the change proposed in the industrial system 
had better be deferred. But it is desired by all right-thinking peo- 
ple, and the change is coming. 

THE SOCIALIST’S BELIEF. 

“Tn a word, the Socialist believes in the establishment of a sys- 
tem of universal co-operation as a substitute for the present system 
of competition in doing business of the world. He believes that 
competition, instead of being the life of trade, as it is sometimes 
called, is the very death of trade, and is alike ruinous to the man 
who invests his capital and the laborer who performs the work. 
The best of commercial authorities have proven that only one man in 
twenty-five who engages in business can succeed—all the others 
must fail sooner or later. ‘This is the history of commercial enter- 
prise in the United States for a hundred years. The Socialist de- 
clares that any system of industry which cau make no better show- 
ing than this is a failure. The daily papers are filled with accounts 
of suicide of men in all the walks of life who have despaired of 
struggling against the inevitable, and who choose to plunge into 
eternity and face a just God rather than to longer continue the battle 
with unjust man. 

“The Socialist does not believe that it was ever any part of 
God’s plan that the man who works the hardest should always have 
the least. He believes that the man who digs the sewer is quite as 
useful a member of society as he who occupies a place in the profes- 
sions. And he also believes that the children of the man with the 
hoe have just as much right to a liberal education and the enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings of earth as those of the man who never 
soil his hands with labor. All come into the world through no 
effort of their own, and bring nothing with them. An all-wise God 
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has made ample provision for all His children in the bounties of 
nature; and He has also wisely ordained that man can take nothing 
with him when he goes away. It was never any part of His plan 
that he who came to earth first should deprive those who came after 
of any of His gifts for the use of man. ‘The man who is born today 
has certainly as much a claim upon the gifts of the Creator as he 
who happened to have been born a hundred years ago. No believer 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ can take any other position than this. 

“In brief, the Socialist believes that the present competitive 
system is wrong, and can end only in anarchy, and that, too, at 
no distant day, if the people are not up and doing to prevent it. 
Under competition, every man’s hand is raised against his fellow. 
It is a rule of every man for himself, and the weakest to the wall. 
There is a constant strife to limit production in order to stimulate 
price, and the more production is limited the more it must be. Under 
Socialism, or national co-operation, the strife would be to increase 
production, because the more there was produced the more there 
would be to share among the people. Under Socialism, no man 
would be injured and millions would be benefited. The end of the 
co-operative plan would be universal brotherhood among mankind. 
Kvery man and woman would be the better for the change. 

“T know there would be no objection to the change from those 
who now belong to the ‘house of have,’ as against those of ‘the house 
of want.’ But it is also true that those who have today are liable to 
belong to the other company tomorrow, under the operation of the 
rule of competition. The man who believes himself secure in the 
possession of a good business and an abundance of this world’s 
goods today has no assurance that he will have them tomorrow, 
especially if he happens to cross the path of a business rival who is 
stronger than himself. 

COMMERCIALISM AND CANNIBALISM. 

“Commercialism at the present time in the United States is not 
so different from cannibalism in the South Sea Islands, after all. 
In the one case a man is destroyed legally by competition; in the 
other he is killed with a club and eaten by his associates; in both 
he is the victim of the economic law of the survival of the strongest. 

“Whether my views are materially different from those of the 
great American we all love today is not for me to say. I only know 
that Admiral George Dewey is a man of rare qualitics and a close 
student of economics. And I do not believe he would ever, by word 
or deed, knowingly do any injury to any fellow creature. And | 
do not believe his views of the social and industrial question are so 
very different from my own.” 
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Best Socialist Literature 


1. History of the Commune of 1871. 
Translated from the French of Lissa- 
garay, by Eleanor Marx Aveling. 8vo. 
515 pp.; clear and large type. Cloth, $1. 

2. History of the Commune of 1871. 
Librarv Edition, $3. 

3. The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte. By Karl Marx. Translated 
from the German by Daniel De Leon. 
An elegant volume of 78 pages, with 
Marx’ picture as frontispiece. Price, 25 
cents. 

4. The Right to Be Lazy. Being a 
refutation of the “Right to Work” of 
1848. By Paul Lafargue. Translated 
and adapted from the French by Dr. 
Harriet E. Lothrop. Price, 10 cents. 

5. What is Capital? By Ferdinand 
Lassalle. Freely translated from Chap- 
ter IV, by F. Keddell, author of “The 
Nationalization of Our Railway Sys- 
tem.” Price 5 cents. 

6. The Silver Cross, or th eCarpenter 
of Nazareth. A translation from the 
French of Eugene Sue. Price: Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

7. The Workingman’s Programme. 
By Ferdinand Lassalle. Translated from 
the German by Edward Peters. Price, 
10 cents. 

8. Socialism and Slavery. Being an 
answer to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attack 
on the Social Democratic Federation in 
the Contemporary Review, April, 1884, 
under the title, “The Coming Slavery,” 
by H. M. Hyndman. Price, 5 cents. 

9g. Socialism: A Reply to the Pope’s 
Encyclical. By Robert Blatchford; price 
5 cents. 

10. The Object of the Labor Move- 
ment. By Johann Jacoby. Translated 
by Florence Kelley; price 5 cents. 

11. What Socialism Means. By Syd- 
ney Webb, LL. B. Price, 5 cents. 

12. The Eastern Question. By Karl 
Marx, edited by Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
and Edward Aveling. An elegant vol- 
ume of 656 pp. with maps, clear and 
large type. Cloth, $2.00. 

13. The Peopie’s Marx. A popular 
epitome of Karl Marx’s Capital by Gab- 
riel Deville, done into English by Robert 
Rives La Monte. An elegant volume of 
295 pp. Cloth $1.50. Paper, 75 cents. 

14. Wage—Labor and Capital. By 
Karl Marx. Translated from the Ger- 
man by J. L. Joynes. With an introduc- 
tion by F. Engels. Price, ro cents. 

15. The Civil War in France. By 
Karl Marx, with an introduction by 
F. Engels. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by E. Belfort Bax. Price, 25 cents. 

16. Socialism and Modern Science. 
(Darwin, Spencer, Marx.) By Enrico 


Ferri. Translated by Robert R. La 
Monte. An elegant volume of 212 pp. 
Cloth, $1. 


17. Science and the Workingman. By 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Translated from 
the last German edition by Th. B. Veb- 
len, Prof. Chicago University. Price, 25 
cents. 

18. A Socialist Review of Religion 
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and the Churches. 
Price, 5 cents. 

19. Real Socialism. 
is and what Socialism is not. 
ert Blatchford. Price, 5 cents. 

20. Lassalle’s Open Letter to the Na- 
tional Labor Association of Germany. 
Translated by John Ehmann and Fred 
Bader. Price, 10 cents. 

21. The State and Socialism. A lec- 
ture delivered by Gabriel Deville, in 
Paris, April 26, 1895. Translated by 
Robert La Monte. Price, 10 cents. 

22. Socialism, Revolution and Inter- 
nationalism. By Gabriel Deville. Trans- 
lated by Robert La Monte. Price, 10 
cents. 

23. The Living Wage. By Robert 
Blotchford. Price, 5 cents. 

Address, International Library Pub- 
lishing Co., 23 Duane street, New York. 
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Father McGrady, 
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speakers and uble writers in 
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hope of the working class for 
freedom and equulity. He 
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Z SPKCIAL OFFER.— We want to 
f= introduce our new magazine, 
j The International Socialist Review, 


64 large pageseach month, with articles from the leading 
socialist writers of Europe and America. A new denart- 
ment on “Socialism and Religion” is edited by Prof. 
George D. Herron. The subscription price ix 81.00 a 
year. and to any one sending $1.00 for x year’s subserip- 
tion within 30 days we will mail a paper copy of Beyond 
the Black Ocean free. Address CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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What Plymouth Church Stands For 


A church indicates what it stands for in one or 
both of two ways; in the profession which it makes 
ad in the spirit which it manifests. Its profession 
is embodied in the articles of faith which express 
the common agreement of its membership. Its real 
spirit must be discovered in what it is doing and in 
the sentiments to which its pulpit gives utterance. 

The profession which Plymouth Church makes of 
its faith and purpose is embodied in the “Bond of 
Union,” and all who enter its membership are re- 
quired to subscribe their names to that document. 
It is as follows: 

“The objects of this church are to promote 
that reasonable religion which Jesus taught and 
lived; to secure increasing recognition of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God; 
to. discover truth and to dispel ignorance and 
superstition and to bring about improved social 
conditions. To the furtherance of these objects, 
in a spirit of mutual friendship, we pledge our 
earnest efforts and promise to devote to them, 
according to our ability, our time, money and 
talents.” 

It was the belief of those who wrote the Bond 
of Union that they had placed the church upon so 
broad and‘ inclusive a basis that no earnest man or 
woman was barred from its fellowship, that all to 
whom the practical ideals of brotherhood were of 
more importance than dogma would be attracted 
toward it. It is the belief of its membership today 
that in the spirit and substance of its present teach- 
ing it does not belie the sentiments of the Bond of 
Union. 

It will be seen from the Bond of Union, as well 
as from “the teaching of its pulpit, that the faith 
of Plymouth Church—the only real bond that holds 
it together as a church—is a distinctive social faith. 
It is concerned primarily with this present world. 
This church exists for no other purpose than to 
contribute whatever lies in its power to the realization 
of justice and brotherhood in human relations and 
the free unfolding of manhod and womanhood. It 
believes supremely in the sacredness of human life. 
It believes that the need of life is not so much that 
men shall worship God as that they shall manifest 
him. It desires to live in and for the present. It 
does not close its eyes to the possibilities of the 
future. It is gladdened and cheered by them. But 
it affirms the supreme sanctity of the present. 

Plymouth Church frankly recognizes the injustice 
and immorality of existing social conditions. It is 
keenly aware of the decisive influence of these can- 
ditions upon the life of the individual. It heartily 
accents the truth that “we are members one of an- 
other.” It does not shrink from the logic of that 
law. Instead of centering men’s thoughts upon a 
heaven to be secured in the world to come, it pro- 


poses to devote itself with all the power it can com, 


mand to the establishment of such conditions of 
social and industrial righteouness in this world, as 
will make it possible for every human being to live 
a complete and unfearing life. 

Plymouth Church repudiates the false doctrine 
underlying our modern commercialism, that men 
may justly be treated as a commodity to be bought 
and sold in the market, which is the exact mean- 
ing of the wage system, and asserts that the earth 
and all it holds belong to man. It believes the real 
profanity and sacrilege of life to be the use of men 
for the purpose of making profit, and it affirms as 
its solemn faith that nothing in our civilization is 
tolerable’ which is not devoted to the purpose of 
making _ men. 

In a word, Plymouth Church is finding the chief 
inspiration and incentive for its life and work in 
the problems and ideals of its own time. Yo this 
end it is. pledged to the maintenance of untrammeled 
freedom of thinking and speaking in its every de- 
partment; that truth may be discovered, ignorance 
and superstition dispelled, and social conditions made 
just and wholesome. ‘It cordially invites and con- 
dently expects the support and co-operation of all 


who are,in sympathy with its purpose—Rev. Wm. T. 
Brown. 
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Organizer Vail’s Meeting 
Rev. Charles H. Vail, national organizer of the 
Social Democratic party, last night spoke on ‘“So- 
cialism” before an audience that filled Woodmen’s 
Hall to overflowing. Mr. Vail is a forceful speaker, 
and his points were repeatedly applauded by his 
hearers. 

He said: “Socialism is not a reform movement, 
but a revolutionary one. The reformer only patches 
the vicious capitalistic system of class rule, but we 
believe in destroying it. It is rotten from beginning 
to end. The remedy is in striking at the root, and 
supplanting the competitive system by the co-op- 
erative. 

The speaker declared that the fight must of neces- 
sity be one of classes, to the end that the classes 
themselves be abolished. He said that the capitalist 
class at present controls both the old political par- 
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ties, as well as the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution, and that the sole salvation of the laborer 
is to organize a third party and overthrow the 
money power’s rule. 

“Both the old parties are the same,” he said; “it 
is simply the choice of the laboring men as to which 
pack of politicians is to fleece him. The capitalists 
are class-conscious, and the laboring men are not. 
The latter are thus by continual deception brought 
to vote for laws that tend to their own exploitation 
and degradation. 

“The present system is a system of immorality. 
Under it every man’s hand is raised against his 
brother. 

“The trade motto of the present day is ‘skin oth- 
ers, or be skinned; and, of course, it is better to do 
the skinning. A ‘business man may be shown the 
better way in church and go away saying to him- 
self: ‘I will try and lead that kind of a life; here- 
after I shall be more unselfish, fair and just.’ But 
in less than twenty-four hours that man is up against 
the real thing—competition. 

“And I say that this competitive system will un- 
make true Christians faster than all the churches can 
make them. You cannot teach the gospel of love 
from the text-book of strife. The Socialists are do- 
ing more for the kingdom of God on earth than all 
the churches put together.” 

The speaker spoke at length of the labor to be 
savel through Socialism, saying that eminent au- 
thorities have figured out that the entire population 
of the earth could live in abundance by every person 
working two and one-half hours a day at some use- 
ful pursuit. He said that it was an insult to the 
laboring man for Carnegie to give back the wealth 
of which he had robbed them without apology. 

In closing he made an appeal for united action 
in Los Angeles, saying: “Socialism is, indeed, the 
greatest thing in the world, and well worthy of 
your consecrated efforts. What we want is that 
the laboring men rally at. the ballot box, and there 
remove this monstrous incubus of capitalism.” 


FROM WOMAN'S STANDPOINT. 


In the afternoon, at Ebell Hall, Rev. Mrs. Charles 
H. Vail, who is also an ordained preacher, talked 
to a good-sized audience on “Socialism in Its Rela- 
tion to Women and the Home.” She said in part: 

“Drummond has said that love is the greatest thing 
in the world, but I would like to amend that and put 
instead the gospel of Socialism.. The Socialist is the 
only party that recognizes woman as the equal of 
man. 

“Economically woman is a slave. The work so 
far has been simply for sex emancipation, but eco- 
nomic equality and political equality must go to- 
gether. Simply giving her the ballot will not liberate 
her—she must be taught to use that ballot. It is not 
asked that the doors of employment be thrown open 
to her; that has already been done, and with disas- 
trous results. She has come to occupy the posi- 
tion of a second-rate man. What we want is not 
competition between the sexes, but proper employ- 
ment for all. 

“Socialism will do away with the matrimonial 
market. At present many marriages are simply com- 
mercial transactions, through which women gain a 
livelihood by a few hours’ light work each day. Our 
system will make love the only incentive to matri- 
mony, and thus do away with the divorce courts.” 

Mrs. Vail painted the horrors of child-labor in 
the sweatshops of the great cities, and gave Social- 
ism as the only relief. Poverty and intemperance 
were also reviewed as the greatest enemies of the 
home, which would go out of existence with the 
triumph of Socialism. In closing she urged all 
women to study the question—L. A. Times, Aug. 5. 
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Phetographic Dry Plate Trust 


St. Lours, July 31.—Negotiations for the consoli- 
dation of the leading photographic dry-plate factories 
of the United States and Europe, with a capital of 
$30,000,000, are pending. Three of the companies 
concerned by the negotations are the G. Cramer Dry- 
plate Company, the M. A. Seed Company and the 
Hammer Company of St. Louis. The men who are 
promoting the consolidation are George Eastman of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y.. 
and Charles Abbott, of the Aristo Manufacturing 
Company of Jamestown, N. Y. They were in St. 
Louis last week and conferred with representatives 
of the three big concerns. 

The following statement of the plan of the pro- 
posed consolidation was made today by Mr. Cramer: 
“Negotiations fer a consolidation have been pending 
for some time, but until the visit of Messrs. Eastman 
and Abbott to St. Louis last week nothing definite 
has been done. While the consolidation concern, if 
the deal shall go through, will have control of the 
dry-plate output of the world, I hardly think it will 
prove the power to name its own prices if it desires 
to do so. Many companies will not be absorbed and 
they will turn out enough plates to keep competition 


alive. The proposed capital of the great company is 
$30,000,000. 
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Trades Unions Endorsed 


At the socialist unity convention this forenoon, 
after Phillip Brown, a son of Mrs. Corinne Brown 
of Chicago, had heen elected chairman for the day, 
an attempt to further consider the platform was 
impeded by the inability of the secretaries to tell what 
had already been adopted. Pending the arrange- 
ment of the adopted sections as amended the con- 
committee. Its 


vention heard from the resolution 

resolution favoring trades unions and advising So- 
cialists to, join them as economic agencies was 
adopted after opposition from various elements. An- 


other resolution declared that all Socialists who ac- 
cept appointive office from “capitalist” parties are to 
be publicly condemned, while those Socialists who 
join the militia are to consider themselves expelled 
from affiliation. 

A permanent committee on municipal program 
was established. A resolution declaring that the 
farmer was interested in the progress of Socialism 
as a defense against the aggressions of “capitalism” 
was, after a tedious discussion, referred to the spe- 
cial committee appointed to draft an address to the 
farmers. This committee is to report to the next 
national convention. 

Senor Inglesias’s resolution, authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $200 for Socialistic organization in 
Porto Rico, was first voted down, and then adopted, 
when it was shown that it was not a scheme to pro- 
vide Inglesias with an occupation. He is the organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Labor. This 
resolution was revived by the suave Comrade Green- 
baum, agitator, who was the Socialist candidate for 
mayor of St. Louis, and who looks like Bryan. 

RACE QUESTION CAUSES TROUBLE. 

A resolution sympathizing with the negro workers 
and inviting them to become Socialists was the oc- 
casion of a heated discussion.. Many opposed bring- 
ing in a race question. Comrade Simons wanted 
all references to lynchings and disfranchisements 
stricken out. The colored delegates battled for the 
resolution. Southern delegates opposed it because 
of existing race prejudice among Southern whices. 
The discussion was becoming decidedly unpleasant 
when Comrade Herron brought about a_ peaceful 
solution by having the resolution modified, after 
which it was adopted. He declared, however, that 
the Socialists could not shrink from the race ques-~ 
tion, as it was a living fact, and Socialists must stand 
for human equality. 

Comrade Herron attracted attention because he 
wore silk trousers. Whether it was the trousers or 
his salve-like speech that operated to secure the 
unanimous passage of a motion to refer the whole 
question to him for settlement, or whether the con- 
vention wanted to punish him for wearing such 
apparel, was not clear to some delegates. 

At 12 o'clock the convention resumed its discussion 
of the constitution, but adjourned a few moments 
later. The constitution will be adopied without se- 
rious change, it is believed. The convention is thin- 
ning out, many more delegates having gone home. 

This afternoon the convention resumed discussion 
of the constitution. The convention will end with a 
night session. 

CONSTITUTIONS FEATURES. 

The Socialist comrades had a long discussion over 
their constitution yesterday afternoon. “Vhe platform 
was adopted as a whole by an overwhelming vote. 


The long preamble was edited in the convention and. 


the “immediate demands” were practically as stated 
in the Herron substitute printed yesterday. 

The constitution christens the new unified polit- 
ical party as the “Socialist” party, except in States 
where it is known under a different name. Efforts 
to add the word “Democratic” failed. The con- 
stitution’s chief strength is in its plan of organization. 
The plan adopted is practically the plan of the old 
parties, although it is being spoken of on the conven- 
tion floor as “State autonomy.” The prescribed du- 
ties of the national committee are to direct national 
organization and propagandist work. It is not to in- 
terfere with State committees, which are to have 
charge of their own campaigns and finances. ‘The 
national committee is to be composed of one member 
from each State and national headquarters are likely 
to be established in the central States, probably at 
Chicago.—Indianapolis News. 

* OK Ok * 


Wilshire. Missed The Train 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Was Not Able to Reach Clin- 
ton for the Socialist Rally. 


The open-air rally for which the local Socialists 
had made big preparations, was a disappointment, be- 
cause the much-advertised speaker, H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire was not present to give his address on the 
topic, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 

The Socialist brass band and a number of mem- 
bers of the party paraded from the headquarters in 
the German village to the Swift lot on High street, 
where there was a large gathering, assembled for the 
rally. The band played a couple of selections, after 
which Wilson B. Killingbeck mounted the wagon 
draped with bunting, which served as the speakers’ 
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stand, and opened proceedings. He said that the 
Socialists had to apologize to the public because of 
the fact that Mr. Wilshire had not been able to reach 
Clinton, and he read a telegram which he had re- 
ceived from Portsmouth, N. H., which stated that 
Mr. Wilshire had not made connections with the 
train and was very sorry to be unable to reach Clin- 
ton. Chairman Killingbeck said an effort would be 
made to have Wilshire here on some other occasion, 
providing his dates were not all taken. ‘The rally 
would be held, he said, and comrades from Worces- 
ter and Leominster were present to preach the doc- 
trine of Socialism, a doctrine which is being 
preached in all the nations of Europe, which is be- 
ing preached beneath the gilded dome at Boston and 
which he hoped would soon be preached in the halls 
of congress, and the probability was that Mr. Wil- 
shire would be the first to preach it there. He then 
introduced C. K. Hardy of Worcester as the first 
speaker. 

Mr. Hardy said he was not a millionaire, but he 
was glad there were millionaire Socialists like Mr. 
Wilshire to refute the statement often made that no 
one ever saw a Socialist worth a dollar. He said 
there was something wrong in the economic system 
and that the people had sought for a remedy in the 
old parties, but in vain. He had scareely got well 
started on his speech when some party in fhe rear 
of the crowd threw an egg, which struck the sign- 
board in the rear of the ‘speaker's wagon, but did 
not come within several feet of the speaker. ‘This in- 
cident was apparently unnoticed by the speaker, but 
those in the crowd who saw it were very strong in 
their condemnation of such rowdyism. Mr. Hardy 
finished his speech, after which George Davis of 
Worcester, William Leslie of Leominster and Rob- 
ert Lawrence of this town also made speeches. The 
crowd, however, was disappointed in not hearing Mr. 
Wilshire and commenced to break up before the 
speechmaking had progressed very far, although some 
stayed to the finish.—Clinton (Mass.) Courant, July 
20. 

* OK Ok 


€entral Socialist Lecture Bureau 


We are happy to announce the organization of the 
Central Socialist Lecture Bureau to supply Socialist 
speakers for audiences and audiences for speakers. 

The C. S. L. Bureau purposes the organization 
into circuits of all the locals and cjties and indus- 
trial centers now unorganized in the States of I]. 
linois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan. The 
hope is through this bureau to stimulate the work 
where locals now are and plant new ones where 
none now exist, thereby subserving most: important 
functions in our propaganda work. ‘The advantages 
of a bureau of this kind have been long recognized, 
but the difficulty has been to devise a plan that would 
in operation not burden our comrades financially be- 
yond endurance and at the same time give our speak- 
ers and organizers a support. Comrade Geo. E. 
Bigelow, by personal experience, has developed a 
plan which he makes work and avails to accomplish 
both purposes; and which has proven successful in 
a protracted tour in Canada and the East. 

The plan, in brief, is this: Group the locals and 
unorganized cities and industrial centers into cir- 
cuits as suggested above. Let each place or local 
pay to the speaker or organizer railroad fare of $2.00; 
furnish entertainment and a place to speak; give 
speaker the collection and all he can make on exclu- 
sive sale of literature, of which each speaker will 
carry a full supply of the best published. At places 
where there is a local the comrades can do this, and 
if there is none three or four individuals can do 
as much and thus enjoy the treat and satisfaction 
of hearing, and having others hear, our best speak- 
ers. It is desired that we have uniformity in fre- 
quency of meetings, and that each place hold one 
about once a month, alternating speakers. 

Comrades Geo. E. Bigelow and Frederick G. 
Strickland have already entered upon this plan. 
Others will take circuits as the work develops. 

Tur CHALLENGE will publish, from time to time. 
the itinerary of these speakers. 

It is desired that all who read this and desire to 
be enrolled as one of the points on the circuit send in 
your name and address without further solicitation; 
and that all those who may receive letters respond at 
once in order that we may get the circuits mapped 
out, the plans perfected and the work well going 
before the opening of the fall campaign. Address 
Central Socialist Lecture Bureau, 56 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

* OK OK 

One of the good things which Comrade Vail said 
while speaking in this city was, that the capitalists 
pull the wool over the workers’ eyes that they may 
shear it off their backs. Do you vote with the blinded 
and fleeced ?—-Advance. 

* Ok Ok 


Comrade Wilshire, the “millionaire Socialist” of 
California, is a very aggressive Socialist by word of 
mouth, but there is no record of his having made 
sit offered to make a dividend—Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, 
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In The Fair Future 


“Fair the crown the Cause hath for you, well to die 
or well to live. 

“Through the battle, through the tangle, peace to 
gain or peace to give.” 

Ah, it may be! Oft meseemeth, in the days that yet 
shall be, 

When no slave of gold abideth ’twixt the breadth of 
sea to sea. 

Oft when men and maids are merry, ere the sunlight 
leaves the earth, 

And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all 
their mirth, 

Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter 
days of old, 

Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew the curse 
of gold; 

Then ’twixt lips of loved and lover solemn thoughts 
of us shall rise; 

We who once were fools and dreamers, then shall be 
the brave and wise. 

—WittiAm Morris. 


x kK 3k 
SOCIAL EQUALITY 
A. P. Hazell. 


The phrase “Social Equality” readily recalls to us 
the great French revolution, says the author, in the 
Social Democrat, so closely connected is the term 
with that stormy event. Those three inspirating 
watchwords, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” stirred 
the souls of men as no other cry has since done. 
They symbolized the aspirations and ideals of some 
of the greatest social and political enthusiasts of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. One hundred 
and thirty years have now elapsed since Rousseau 
wrote his famous essay espousing equality, and more 
than a century has passed since the great historic 
Revolution lit up a continent with its fiery flame, yet 
we still lack political liberty, social equality and hu- 
man fraternity. The French, in their struggle for 
freedom, failed to sce that the abolition of their 
feudal bonds only prepared the way for the shackles 
of “liberty of contract”—liberty to become wage- 
slaves to a capitalist class instead of remaining 
feudal laborers tied to the soil under the autocracy 
of landowners. 

The French Revolutionists generally never dreamed 
that when they had overthrown the power of the 
seigneur that the capitalist would enslave them. 
True, a few of the more advanced thinkers saw the 
evil looming in the future, but they were as John the 
Baptist, crying in the wilderness, and were, like 
him, beheaded, as men who worked for evil. 

Social inequality has its origin, as Rousseau dimly 
perceived, in the appropriation of other men’s labor 
without giving an equivalent return; and if we 
trace the origin of individual property as opposed to 
social ownership we trace the origin of social ine- 
quality. The question of property at once brings 
us to the material basis of society, or the production 
and distribution of wealth, in contradistinction to an 
imaginable natural law of differentiation in the abili- 
ties of individual members of society, or in the 
growth of an ethical spirit in a community. 

It is especially curious to see how many literary 
men fail to appreciate the material basis underlying 
social equality, even when the facts are staring 
them in the face, and they are persuaded of the 
evils of commercialism. The late Matthew Arnold, 
an able essayist, and one destitute of the ordinary 
bourgeois prejudices, when dealing with the subject 
of social equality, at first leads one to think, in one 
of his essays, that he was making straight for solving, 
on the material basis of economics, the problem of 
social inequality; but his lack of appreciation of the 
economic forces at work in society apparently ob- 
scured his vision, and led him astray. 

“The equality exhibited by the French people,” he 
writes of the time of the great French Revolution, 
“had its origin in the social life (in the spirit of 
society) of that period. It was not the spirit of 
philanthropy which mainly impelled the French to 
that revolution, neither was it the spirit of envy, 
neither was it the love of abstract ideas, though 
all these did something towards it; but what did 
most was the spirit of society.” 

Now, when Matthew Arnold tells us that the 
French desire for equality did not arise out of any 
idea of philanthropy, or envy, or abstract ideas, he 
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naturally leads us to expect that he attributes it to 
some very palpable origin; but instead of producing 
concrete facts, we find him taking refuge in an ab- 
stract phrase like the “spirit of society.” 

To tell us that a certain historical event arises 
out of the “spirit” of society does not enlighten us 
very much; in fact, it does not even shed so much 
light on the subject as his category of negations. 
When he tells us social equality is neither due to 
philanthropy, nor envy, nor the love of abstract 
ideas, we get a little forward, for we may fairly 
assume that sentiment, in the protean form of 
“philanthropy,” passion in the form of “envy,” and 
philosophical thought in the shape of “abstract 
ideas,” are not to be counted as responsible factors 
making for social equality. 

The phrase “spirit of society.” used by Matthew 
Arnold, appears to be one of those vague popular 
terms used so often for literary purposes, and, we 
regret to say, for covering general ignorance. Under 
such a phrase may be grouped innumerable forces, 
and until Mr. Arnold or his friends throw further 
light upon it, it, to us, can have no definite mean- 
ing. 

Now, if equality has neither its origin in a senti- 
mental nor in an intellectual force in human nature, 
as Arnold would have us believe by his negations, 
then we are driven to look for another force, and 
in the absence of any stated material factor by Arn- 
old, we have the liberty of considering whether the 
economic forces governing society do not control 
the “spirit of society,” and become the factor which 
makes for the humanization or brutalization of man. 

Man’s historical development shows us that it is 
only as he gains power over the forces .of nature 
that he acquires new social attributes and rises in 
the scale as a civilized being. Arnold partly recog- 
nized this, and even went so far as to say that 
man’s civilization. or humanization, increased with 
his powers over wealth and became arrested as his 
means of livelihood became precarious, which is prac- 
tically a full acceptance of the dictum of Karl Marx, 
that “ in every historical epoch the prevailing mode 
of economic production and exchange, and the social 
organization necessarily following from it, form the 
basis upon which is built up, and from which alone 
can be explained, the political and intellectual his- 
tory of that epoch.” 

At the time of Louis XIV. the old forms of feudal 
production were passing away, and the new form of 
capitalist industry, which was taking its place, was 
fast augmenting the wealth of Europe, thereby 
enabling a luxurious court at Paris to indulge in 
great extravagance and vice. While the presence of 
concentrated wealth in France gave rise to a profli- 
gate class. it also created a demand for men of 
artistic abilities, of learning, and of culture, whose 
services were requisitioned if only for the purpose 
of ostentation, or as a pretence of refinement to act 
as a cloak to vice. The impetus given to the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, to literature and manners due 
to the existence of a wealthy leisure class, also 
enabled an educated minority to voice the wrongs of 
the multitude who existed in direst poverty side by 
side with the luxurious wealthy. The advocacy of 
the cause of the oppressed by this educated (if not 
cultured) class caused Matthew Arnold—in common 
with others—to imagine that the desire for equality 
arose out of some “spirit” or ethicism which existed 
in that society. derived from a supernatural or ultra- 
rational source, as individual fancy might dictate, 
instead of attributing it to economic forces. Tf he 
had stopped to inquire into those economic forces 
so strongly evidenced at the time probably he would 
have been a tangible form to his “spirit of society.” 

The cry heard at the great French Revolution was 
really not so much for equality, as Jean Rousseau 
taught and Matthew Arnold assumed, as it was for 
Liberty—liberty for all to work on the land and ex- 
change without restriction the produce of the in- 
dividual laborer, and liberty on the part of the 
manufacturer to employ labor. 

Rousseau, to his credit, recognized that inequality 
was due to convention—meaning by that term arti- 
ficial laws created by society. Unfortunately he, or 
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rather his followers, tried-to reconstruct a new so- 
ciety on the basis of the absolute natural right of 
the individual. According to him, they all had in- 
dividually a right to the land or to anything the 
land produces. Men were born free and politically 
equal, and they individually entered into a contract 
with society for reciprocal rights. That contract 
could be broken, and the individual return to a free 
state of nature. Property being inimical to this doc- 
trine of the return to nature, therefore fell under 
the ban of Rousseau. 

Unfortunately, Rousseau’s Liberty of Contract left 
the field open for the firm establishment of the cap- 
italist system and all its consequent inequalities. 

Rousseau has been criticized and severely han- 
dled on the impracticability and foolishness of his 
views, and he, in common with Robespierre, has 
been made a Socialist bogey. In the eyes of the 
ordinary doctrinaire the sin of commission which 
is unpardonable in Rousseau is his declaration that 
social inequality is created by society, and is entirely 
of an artificial character. 

Though Rousseau might have been, as Professor 
Beesly has recently stated of him, “an ignoramus so 
far as scientific knowledge was concerned,” he was 
quite right in his contention that social inequality 
was an artificial creation of society and fraught 
with evil. History teaches us that the class which 
controls the means of industry dominates the destiny 
of those which it chooses to employ. 

Unfortunately for the theory that natural ability 
is the basis of social inequality it is the men of 
ability who are low down in the social scale. Paint- 
ers, artists, scholars, writers, mechanicians, inventors 
and skilled artisans do not rank so high as wealthy 
shopkeepers, contractors (either honest or corrupt), 
money-lenders, bankers, stock brokers, brewers and 
the hourgeois class generally, who are generally 
recognized as only being mediocre in intelligence. 
The latter, in their turn, are not the social equals 
of the landed aristocracy, who, as descendants of a 
line of wealthy ancestors, take precedence of mush- 
room millionaires. 

When we come to examine the virtues of the aris- 
tocracy at the top of the social scale we find that the 
so-called “upper ten’ have but few talents, and 
Professor Huxley is so appalled by ther barren- 
ness of natural ability that he is fain to wish for 
some social gravitative force which will permit of 
the Iudicrously incapable aristocrats finding their 
way to a lower rung of the social ladder. But this 
wail of Huxley’s falls on deaf ears. Wealth is the 
basis of all social rank, and natural ability has to 
remain subordinate to it. For instance, soldiering 
is one of the professions in which natural ability 
should ever be at the top. It is, however, nursed 
by the aristocracy, the consequence being that one 
outside the aristocratic circle has but a remote 
chance of promotion. 

Intellectuals, destitute of riches, are not recognized 
as the social equals of aristocrats, thought the latter 
may be, commonly speaking, as stupid as owls. 

Though society is graded into classes according 
to the amount of wealth which each class can com- 
mand, the professional apologists never defend them 
on the basis of riches. That would be a task which 
would too unduly tax their powers of sophistry. 
They are quite willing to argue that the exploiters are 
more capable that the exploited, as the latter with 
them can be entirely disregarded, but they do not 
see their way to urge that a man with an income of 
ten thousand per year is ten times more capable 
than the man with a thousand a year, because it 
would appear too farcical. The latter-day profes- 
sors, therefore, take quite another line of argu- 
ment, falling back on natural science to justify social 
anomalies. 

Social inequality, say they, arises from the primary 
law of conflict which by means of competition finds 
is expression in natural selection. The rich are 
rich and the poor are poor in accordance with 
natural law. Underlying all the arguments of this 
school of economists and sociologists is the idea 
that competitive conflict is necessary to human prog- 
ress, and must always exist even as the law of gray- 
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itation. This view drives them to the assumption 
that reform in the future rests on the lines of a 
refined competition between an increasing number 
of producers owning their own means of produc- 
tion. The pursuit of this idea has given birth to 
the phrase “Equality of opportunity.” “Equality of 
opportunity,’ however, is a vague term and may 
be equally used by Social Democrats and _ profit- 
mongers. Benjamin Kill, in his book on “Social 
Evolution,’ uses it in the latter sense, though he 
apparently has disgused it so skilfully that he has 
succeeded in deceiving such a thinker as Russel 
Wallace. 

Small capitals—which equality of 
under capitalism implics—are, cf necessity, destined 
to disappear before large .capitals, in conformity 
with the law of competition. Trusts will never suc- 
cumb to the wiles of the small capitalists, however 
much they may invoke the legislature to protect 
ant save them from their own Frankenstein of com- 
petition and natural selection. 

Competition or conflict is not essential, however, 
to progress, but, on the contrary, is directly inimical 
to it. Man has progressed despite conflict—not by 
reason of it. Because conflict has been a factor 
attending animal life and human progress it does not 
prove that it must forever accompany it. A car- 
nivorous animal may secure the greatest tension of 
its muscles in mortal combat with its quarry and 
thus ensure its necessary development of muscle, 
but that does not also prove the necessity for man 
to enter nto mortal conflict with his fellows that 
he may gain the highest tension of his muscles and 
thus secure their highest development in his strug- 
gle for natural existence. He can improve his phys- 
ical strength in the gymnasium in concert with his 
fellows. And the same argument applies to every 
activity that man possesses. Sympathetic co-opera- 
tion is the law of human progress, not competitive 
conflict. 

It is becoming plainer and plainer even to the 
most superficial observer that the acquisition of 
wealth in the hands of the various classes is re- 
sponsible for social inequality. 

The money phase through which all commodities 
have to pass is a source of strength to the present 
system inasmuch as it hides the real relations be- 
tween employer and employe. Money, however 
much it may seem to be a disturber of the social 
relations of a community, is, notwithstanding, a 
great leveller. Its growth as a social force freed 
the serf from the thraldom of his lord, and so it 
will ultimately free the wage-earner from the cap- 
italist exploiter. Society is now rapidly apprais- 
ing the social distinction of class by the size of its 
money-hag. Evidence is already everywhere appar- 
ent that the landocracy is being overweighted by 
the moneyocracy. The reign of money will com- 
paratively speaking, be short-lived, for it must cease 
when it has reached a certain point of accumula- 
tion and becomes openly antagonistic to the welfare 
of the community. A generaton or so may pass 
away hefore the end is reached, but economic forces 
are at work which will not permit much longer of 
its postponement. With the evolution of these eco- 
nomic forces will come the class-consciousness of 
the worker and the realization of Social Equality. 
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opportunity 


Tn a. letter from London to the Chicago Record, 
William E. Curtis recounts the following measures 
that have originated with the Socialists, and have be- 
come within the last score of years part of the stat- 
utes of England: Compulsory education, the re- 
arrangement of the parliamentary districts so that the 
working people might have a greater voice in the 
selection of the House of Commons; the extension 
of the electoral franchise; a vote by ballot; a re- 
form of the patent laws, so that a workingman might 
have the benefit of his invention, instead of his em- 
ployer; a reduction of the hours of labor; the pro- 
tection of factory oneratives; the regulation of child 
labor, and the reform of what is known as the 
truck system. To these is now added the working- 
man’s compensation bill. This bill provides that em- 
nloyers of labor shall insure the lives of their work- 
ingmen, support them on half wages while they are 
sick, and give them pensions in case they are dis- 
abled by accidents for which they are not respon- 
sible—Bethlehem (Los Angeles) Star. 


Add to the 
enjoyment of 
the salad, cheese 
or dessert with 


Delightful, 
thin, creamy, 
flaky little bis- 
cuit, slightly sa- 
voring of salt. The 
touch that adds com= 
pleteness to the dainty 
meal. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bundle rates for THe CHALLENGE: Fifty cents per 


hundred, postpaid. 


Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of refined 


Wi)! keep them absolutely moisture and acid proof. 
Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 
aboait the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Svld everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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The Challenge 


THE POLITICAL CIRCUS. 


“But I Don’t Promise Not to Try It Again!” 


—Indianapolis News 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCI/.LISM 


REPLY TO “LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS 
AF DER: 


By Barton Lomax Pittman. 


Nay, my grandsire, though you leave me latest lord 
of Locksley Hall, > 
Speak of Amy’s heavenly graces and the frailty of 

her fall. : 
Point me to the shield of Locksley, hanging in this 
mansion lone, 
I must turn from such sad splendor ere my heart be 
changed to stone. 


In the rustling robes of Amy bloomed the roses that 
had fled 

From the cheeks-of pauper maidens forced into the 
brothel-bed ; 

In her saintly smiles and glances flashed the sun- 
light that was shut 

By the iron-hand injustice from the cotter’s humble 
hut. 


Side by side with art and progress creeps the haggard 
spectre, Want— 

Creeps the frightful phantom, Hunger, with its blood- 
less body gaunt. 

Wider, wider spreads the chasm ’twixt the wealthy 
and the poor, 

Social discontent declaring that such wrongs cannot 
endure. 


Shall we wait for evolution, let it right these mon- 
strous wrongs, 

While the helpless, young, and tender writhe and 
groan ‘neath social thongs? 

Nay, ‘tis better all should perish in a battle for the 
right, 

Than let philosophic cowards keep us in this stygian 
night 


Locksley Hall has now a master who would claim 
the earth for all, 

Who would make the titled idler cease to rob his 
tenant-thrall ; 

Wreck the Church and State if need be (better such 
in time will rise), 

But who from this glorious purpose nevermore will 
turn his eyes— 


Never, tll the arms of nature clasp in joy her out- 
cast child, 

Long since driven from the meadow and the dell and 
woodland wild, 

Till to each belongs the produce of his land and heart 
and brain, 

And glad heralds of millennium thrill along our path 
of pain. 

Numerically considered, the “progressive” Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio is unimportant. At the outside 
not more than thirty persons took part in its con- 
vention, which was held yesterday at Columbus. 
The meeting place was the bedroom of the chair- 
man, George A. Groot. There were more news- 
paper men present than there were delegates. A 
few delegates, being unable to find the meeting place, 
went to the races, and they no doubt had more fun 
than did those who listened to the speech, four or 
five thousand words long, of Chairman Groot. It 
is encouraging to have this emphasis of the com- 
plete detachment of the Democratic party of Ohio 
from Bryan and Bryanism. For what is true in that 
State will probably be found to be true in other 
States, including Indiana. The Populistic farce is 
played out—Ex. 
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Fit language there is none, for the heart’s deepest 

things—Lowell. 


THE LAGOON PARK MEETING 
What The Cincinnati Enquirerer Said 


Of The Big Affair 
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SOCIALISTS’ 


Outing at the Lagoon Drew a Large 
Crowd—Many Prominent Speak- 
ers; Were Present. 


The annual duting of Socialist Democrats, 
held at the Lagoon yesterday, attracted 6 
large crowd. 

The crowd was estimated for the after- 
noon and evening at 14,000 persons. 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon in the 
amphitheater the large audience assembled 
was treated to three able addresses on the 
subject of Socialism. 

Father Thomas McGrady, of Bellevue. 
Ky.. one of the ablest and best known so- 
‘cialfistic and labor orators and writers in 
this part of the country, delivered a ma3- 
terly address on Socialism and the labor 
question. 

His address was full of wit and humor 
{in addition to being most instructive. 

Rev. Rulla Dyer, an Episcopal divine of 
Bellevue, Ky., and a recent convert of the 
Socialistic party, addressed the audience, 
and expressed in a clear-cut manner the 
benefits to be derived by the people if the 
principles expounded by the Socialist party 
were lived up to. 


The principa! speaker of the afternoon 
was H. G. ‘ishire, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
editor of the Challenge, the official organ of 
thé party. His address was most eloquent 
and elicited great applause from the audi- 
ence 
-Mr Wilshire is thoroughly versed on the 

uestion of Socialism, as was attested by 
the close attention of his audience. 

Kugene V Debs, who was booked to 
speak, was unable to reach here owing to 
‘Pressing business at Indianapolis, where 
the Socialist Convention is to be held on 
Monday, t ‘ 
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A Window Without A Shade 


Ay 


OR over 50 years 
the Hartshorn 
Share Roller 
has been made 
tor windows of every 
description and aged 

the world over 
It is as perfect a roi 
ler ascan be made. the 
result of experience cov- 
eriny over half a century 
=; in the manufacture of 
~ shade rollers exclusively. 
j2° For this reason it has re- 
ceived the Highest Award of 
Merit at Nine World’s Fairs. 


THE 


TSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 

“made, some dealers try to sell poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not;bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 
ture on it. 


LOOK FOR 
THis MAME 
On tasty 


We are shaped and fashioned by what we love.— 


; 


